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Exploring the Educational Possibilities of 


MOTION PICTURES 


By FREDERICK H. BAIR 


N ITs report on “Technological Trends 
| and National Policy” published in June, 
1937, the National Resources Committee 
attempted to predict some of the implica- 
tions, in terms of significant social change, 
of certain major inventions. Among me- 
chanical contraptions cited as most influen- 
tial during the past thirty years, the Com- 
mittee included the motion picture. 

No one would challenge this estimate of 
the “movie” as a social force, even in the 
present phase of its development, in which 
it is used almost exclusively as entertain- 
ment. “This great industry . . . which today 
in the United States draws every ten days, 
patrons equivalent in number to the whole 
population,” says the Report, “like the tele- 
phone and the automobile, has helped knit 
the territory together in a psychological 
sense, for the entire population is now ex- 
posed to the same stimuli—the same news, 
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Eprror’s Note: The author states: “The 
impasse has been that schools have refused 
lo equip for educational motion pictures 
until a convincing supply of such pictures 
is available. . . . Today this impasse seems 
in a fair way to be broken.” Doctor Bair 
is superintendent of schools of Bronxville, 
New York. He is a member of the educa- 
tional advisory committee which is working 
with the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. 


the same stories, the same type of manners 
and morals.” 

The Literary Digest (January 6, 1934) 
observed that the “United States is still five 
times as movie-minded as the rest of the 
world,” furnishing four-fifths of the money 
invested, producing and distributing four- 
fifths of the films, and collecting at the ticket 
window an average of “eighty cents per 
house-hold of five, per week.” 

Beyond our national borders, however, it 
should be remembered that the films shown 
make their impression on a world more than 
half of whom know nothing, or next to 
nothing, of reading, so that the effects of the 
pictures are extraordinarily influential. The 
motion picture, even when produced for 
amusement or entertainment alone, helps to 
mold the mentality of the world. 

But the motion picture is far from having 
reached its full development, either techno- 
logically or socially. As an invention, “need- 
less to say, commercial television would con- 
stitute a movie revolution that would make 
the talkie upheaval look like a county elec- 
tion campaign,” as Philip Sterling and Doro- 
thy Dannen have remarked in “Who Owns 
the Movies?”, and Samuel G. Hibben, di- 
rector of applied lighting for the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, has suggested that 
“reading in bed will hold even greater 
pleasure when the talking book of tomorrow 
takes its place on the library shelf!” 

Color is already half-way an accomplished 
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condition, and the New York Times, re- 
porting a meeting of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers on October 11, 1937, de- 
scribed as an entirely new effect in talking 
pictures, “‘stereophonic” or third-dimension 
sound, wherein sound effects and dialogue 
emanate directly from their points of origin 
on the motion picture screen. . . . A new 
process of photographing and viewing 
stereoscopic films through polarized glass 
also was demonstrated.” Presumably the 
three dimension picture, both for the ear 
and the eye, will not baffle the wizards of 
the cinema much longer. Decidedly, here is 
an invention whose technological effects are 
yet to be experienced in their entirety. 

If, within a short quarter of a century, 
the effect of such an invention has been so 
vast in its development as an instrument of 
commercial profit and entertainment, the 
question is bound to be faced sooner or 
later: What are its possibilities as a serious 
and considered instrument of education? 

This is a very large question, which breaks 
down at once into a number of sub-inquiries, 
e.g.: What effects, good or bad, particularly 
upon children and young people, may be 
reasonably attributed to the motion pic- 
tures, in their present commercial phase? 
Can motion pictures deliberately intended 
to be educational greatly reduce or eliminate 
the undesirable, and preserve or enhance 
the desirable, effects? What accounts for the 
lag in the use of motion pictures in the 
schools? What is being done, on the one 
hand by commercial motion picture produc- 
ers and on the other by educators, to deal 
constructively with this lag? What are the 
potential modifications in educational prac- 
tice which can reasonably be expected from 
an extended use of motion pictures in the 
school? 

As a part of the Payne Fund Studies on 
“Motion Pictures and Youth”, conducted 
under the chairmanship of Professor W. W. 
Charters and published in 1934, Edgar Dale 
calculated that there were in weekly attend- 

- ance at motion pictures throughout the na- 
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tion 11,000,000 children under 14 years of 
age and 28,000,000 minors. 

These Studies established the fact that “a 
parent . . . can count on his child (8 years 
old) to see approximately 3 out of the 5 
things he sees, his 11 or 12 year old child to 
see 3 out of 4, and his 15 or 16 year old to 
catch g out of 10.” 

And what they see, they remember. “The 
second-third grade children at the end of the 
six weeks remember go per cent of what they 
knew on the day following the show. Three 
months after seeing the show, they remen- 
ber as much as they did six weeks after see. 
ing it .. . the amount of information gained 
from motion pictures by children of all ages 
is tremendously high.” 

In the shaping of social attitudes, the 
Payne Fund Studies conclude that “the atti- 
tude of children toward a social value (war, 
crime, sex, and the like) can be measurably 
changed by one exposure to a picture... 
continual exposure to pictures of similar 
character will in the end produce a measur- 
able change of attitude. What the range and 
limits of such influence may be we do not 
know.” Since attitudes tend to determine 
actions, this is a fact of first importance to 
education. 

The same studies concluded that the 
sampling of instances of fright, sorrow, love 
and excitement provided evidence “sufi- 
cient to establish the point that motion pic- 
tures may play very vividly upon a given 
emotion in the individual” to a point where 
“seeing some films induces a disturbance of 
relaxed, recuperative sleep in children toa 
degree which, if indulged with sufficient fre- 
quency, can be regarded as detrimental to 
normal health and growth.” 

Says Dr. Charters: “The motion picture 
is an extremely powerful medium of educa- 
tion . . . the range of influence is very wide. 
. .. The world of phantasy of children and 
young people of both sexes is ruled by 
movie subjects . . . they stir emotions, give 
techniques of action . . . stir powerful ambi- 
tions, good and bad, develop permanent 
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EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF MOTION PICTURES 


ideals, high and low, and crystallize the 
framework of life careers.” 

Since it appears that children are now 
and are to be in the future immensely af- 
fected by motion pictures, in any event, the 
question of how those effects may be made 
less dangerous and more educational be- 
comes a very significant one. A number of 
steps appear to be emerging as practical. 

First of all, it is desirable to protect chil- 
dren deliberately against the disintegrating 
impact of any sort of commercial movie, no 
matter how good—against an overdose, let us 
say, of love, sex and crime, which, in 1930, 
constituted 72 per cent of the themes, ac- 
cording to the Payne Fund Study, and to 
which they refer as the “Big Three”. Chil- 
dren may be in part insulated against “emo- 
tional possession” by being taught how pic- 
tures are made, how effects are produced, 
what makes a picture artistically good or 
bad—building up in them what psycholo- 
gists have called “emotional detachment” or 
“adult discount”. 

To this end, educators have already been 
busy. Dale wrote, as one of the thirteen vol- 
umes of the Payne Fund Studies, a manual 
for high-school students called “How to Ap- 
preciate Motion Pictures”. The Photoplay 
Committee of the National Studies issued 
by Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Incorporated, under the editorship of Max 
]. Herzberg and William Lewin, are recom- 
mended by the Motion-Picture Committee 
of the Department of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association. 
These studies appear in the form of guides 
for the appreciation of particular commer- 
dal films which seem to have educational 
value, usually for history or English classes. 
The American Council on Education has 
isued during the current year two pam- 
phlets, “The Motion Picture in Education” 
and “Teaching With Motion Pictures”. 

A second step toward the protection of 
children against bad commercial motion 
pictures lies in the improvement of the com- 
mercial films. The boycott of objectionable 
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films by the Catholic Church through the 
Legion of Decency in December, 1934, was 
timed very closely to the “Conclusion” of 
the Payne Fund Study which read: “The 
situation points unmistakably to the estab- 
lishment by the producers of a children’s 
department . . . to experiment, to try out, 
to eliminate, to press persistently until they 
produce proper solutions to the problem.” 

That there already have been many great 
children’s films produced, in part, as an 
effort to attain this end, is illustrated by 
such pictures as “David Copperfield”, “Lit- 
tle Women”, “Heidi”, and many others. 

A third great step toward the discontinu- 
ing of the effect of mis-educative commercial 
films would be the use of what genuinely 
educational films are already available, and 
the production of new ones for actual use 
in the schools themselves. The interested 
layman might very well ask why an educa- 
tional instrument so potent as the motion 
picture should show such a great lag in its 
general use by schools. For, said Dr. Mark 
May, Director of the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University: 

“Today there are 18,000 motion picture 
theatres in America . . . at the same time 
there are approximately 100,000 school 
houses which have electric current, of which 
not more than 10,000 are equipped with 
motion-picture projectors. Less than 1,000 
of these projectors are sound machines, of 
which not more than six or seven hundred 
are 16 mm.—rapidly becoming the standard 
instrument for classroom instruction. Six- 
teen million children are served by 10,000 
projectors, many of which are obsolete, and 
10,000 films of unknown educational values. 

The reasons for this great lag are many. 
Easy commercial pickings for the motion 
picture as entertainment, conservatism, and 
lack of technique on the part of the educa- 
tors (Says the American Council on Educa- 
tion, “Of the 1,200 teacher-training institu- 
tions in the United States, only a few more 
than 100 provide definite training in the 
selection and use of motion pictures and 
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allied teaching aids”), lack of evaluated 
films routinized in their rate and methods 
of rental. “The 10,000 existing educational 
films are distributed by no less than 500 
agencies,” and these films are of every de- 
gree of educational quality and value. 

In effect, the impasse has been that schools 
have refused to equip for educational mo- 
tion pictures until a convincing supply of 
such pictures are available, and producers 
have been uninterested in supplying such 
pictures until schools are equipped and 
disposed to make use of them. 

Today this impasse seems in a fair way 
to be broken—by the utilization of whatever 
educational motion-picture material, care- 
fully reviewed, improved, and catalogued, 
already exists in commercial “shorts”, and 
by the production of fresh materials by 
commercial producers who have utilized the 
advice of educators. 

That valuable and powerful educational 
material exists has already been somewhat 
convincingly demonstrated. Four years ago, 
the committee on Social Values in Motion 
Pictures, with Dr. Howard LeSourd, Dean 
of the Boston Graduate School as its chair- 
man, in coéperation with the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and_ Distributors Associa- 
tion, made up, from excerpts from commer- 
cial films, a series of two-reel pictures known 
as the “Secrets of Success” series. Each one 
was built around a significant social or 
moral problem. They have been used by 
schools and non-academic educational agen- 
cies with powerful effect. 

More recently, the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Alice Keliher, has carried this movement 
further—specifically in guidance, personal 
and social adjustments, and mental hygiene. 

Now comes a third movement, working 
on these exploratives, and experimental 
foundations. An educational advisory com- 
mittee is working with the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 
- They review, appraise, catalog, and rent all 


available existing films of educational value, 
and produce new films for use by schools, 

During the past summer, this committee 
of unpaid, voluntary advisers have set up a 
series of panels on Art Education, Element. 
ary Education, Biological Science and Na- 
ture Study, Physical Education, Social 
Studies, Human Relations, Music Educa- 
tion, and Physical Science, under the respec- 
tive chairmanships of Professor Farnum; 
Mrs. Bess B. Lane, of the New York Ethical 
Culture Schools; Dr. Paul B. Mann of the 
New York City Public Schools; Professor 
Nash; Professor Carl W. Bigelow of the 
Commonwealth Fund (Carnegie Founda- 
tions); Dr. William M. Gregory of the Cleve. 
land Public Schools’ Educational Museum; 
Dr. Keliher; Dr. James Murscell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Dr. 
Dana Jackson, Head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering of Columbia. 

The work of reviewing available pictures 
of potential educational value was extended 
beyond the member companies of the 
M.P.P.D.A. in an attempt to secure an ap- 
praisal of the “cream of the existing crop” 
of pictures for school use. 

Some 16,000 pictures received 2,177 re- 
views by these committees and were rated 
“A”, “B”, and “C”, “A” pictures are ad- 
judged educationally desirable in their pres- 
ent form; “B”, desirable if some amend- 
ments are made, and “C’”, undesirable. In 
round numbers, 1,000 pictures were rated 
“A”, 250 “B”, and 650 “C”. These approved 
pictures will be catalogued at once and 
made available for educational use, the re- 
viewing of current theatrical shorts will be 
continued, and new educational films will 
be sponsored by the Advisory Committee. 

There is every indication that the use of 
motion pictures in education is entering 
upon a new and important phase. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is developing a program 
for the use of Motion Pictures and Radio, 
and educators elsewhere are upon the march 
in ways which will immensely effect the tech- 
nique of learning in the immediate future. 








Pendleton, Ore., Teachers Are Organized for 
LOW-COST 


GROUP INSURANCE 


By CLARENCE HINES 


HAT CAN the average teacher do when 
W confronted with loss of salary due to 
inability to be at school because of acci- 
dental injury or illness? What protection is 
there available for a teacher with a moderate 
income and very little in reserve if that in- 
come is shut off? 

These questions and similar ones faced 
the teaching staff of the Pendleton, Oregon, 
public schools during the winter of 1935, 
when one of their number was out of school 
with a serious illness which had every ap- 
pearance of extending into several months’ 
duration. 

Several answers were suggested. The most 
common ones were: that a teacher might 
borrow from a bank or loan company; that 
loans or gifts might be offered by fellow 
teachers; or that the teacher might antici- 
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Eprror’s Note: The author's subtitle on 
this article was, “What Pendleton Teachers 
Have Done to Protect Themselves Against 
Loss of Salary”. When these teachers studied 
the problem they found that group-insur- 
ance policies of commercial companies were 
quite expensive. On April 1, 1935, they 
organized their own insurance program. Mr. 
Hines, principal of the Pendleton Senior 
High School, presents all of the pertinent 
facts in this article—and reports that the 
plan is a success. Our readers should con- 
sider this article in connection with “Little 
Rock Teachers Organize and Get Low-Cost 
Group Recreation”, by Edith Leidy, which 
appeared in our December, 1937, issue. 


pate such an emergency by carrying some 
form of health and accident insurance which 
would in part, at least, compensate for salary 
loss. 

Investigation and discussion revealed that 
many teachers were not at that time in a 
position to borrow further if an emergency 
arose. They had already secured loans for 
summer school attendance, medical atten- 
tion for their families, or other purposes. 

Few cared to consider the possibility of 
loans or gifts from fellow-teachers, even 
though such loans and gifts might be cheer- 
fully offered with no strings attached. 

The result was that majority opinion 
favored some form of group insurance which 
would afford the type of protection members 
of the group felt they needed. 

A representative committee was desig- 
nated to make a study, and report on a 
number of group insurance propositions. 
Their report revealed a number of pertinent 
things as far as group insurance policies by 
commercial companies was concerned. 

These were: (1) That most group policies 
required a minimum of from 25 to 50 mem- 
bers and a premium of not less than $2.50 
a month per member; (2) that group poli- 
cies made no allowance for a good health 
record on the part of the members of the 
group; and (3) that an individual policy, 
such as some of the teachers were carrying, 
would cost from $60 to $75 a year—depend- 
ing upon the company writing it and the 
amount of protection secured. 

The committee also analyzed the local 
situation from the standpoint of group in- 
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surance. It was found that the school district 
allowed each teacher three days on sick 
leave each year, with pay, but that these days 
were not cumulative. 

The report revealed that the average age 
of Pendleton teachers was low and that there 
was a low average absence for each teacher. 
Records in the clerk’s office for the past ten 
years were checked to determine the average 
absence and age of teachers. Commerical 
policies, based on figures for the country at 
large, made no provision for these factors. 

The cost of individual protection and the 
minimum number required for a group 
policy, usually one-half the teaching staff, 
practically eliminated the possibility of deal- 
ing with any established insurance com- 
pany. The committee, therefore, turned its 
attention to a study of city, county, or com- 
munity insurance groups established by 
teachers in the Pacific Northwest and other 
parts of the country. 

The investigators found that most such at- 
tempts were not founded on sound business 
principles and practices, as exemplified by 
the policies of the best old line companies 
writing group insurance. In many instances 
such attempts had failed to last very long. 
A common cause of their failure was their 
attempt to provide protection during the 
summer months, when many of their mem- 
bers apparently found it necessary to have 
operations. 

In spite of the many failures of local in- 
surance groups, the committee felt that an 
organization founded on sound business 
principles and modeled after the best in the 
commercial group policies could be made to 
work in Pendleton, and provide the desired 
protection. 

Objections were voiced, however, when 
the committee made its recommendation. 
Some felt that the three days’ absence 
allowed by the district each year should be 
made cumulative and so furnish more pro- 
tection for the teacher who was able to stay 
on the job. Others felt that the teacher who 
‘subscribed to local group insurance and 
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paid for two or three years before withdraw. 

ing from the system would not derive the 
same benefit as one who remained in the 
system and in the insurance group over a 
longer period. 

It was pointed out that the same criticisms 
would apply to a commercial policy of a 
similar nature and that, after all, what most 
teachers really wanted was protection from 
loss of salary while they were employed in 
the Pendleton system. 

Another basic criticism of the plan finally 
submitted was that the premiums, at least 
for the first two years, would need to be al- 
most as high as the premium for a group 
policy from one of the commercial com- 
panies. It was argued that the policy might 
as well be taken in one of the old line com- 
panies and that the company could take the 
risk. 

Statistics on the health record and average 
age of the Pendleton teachers finally proved 
convincing. It was agreed that after two or 
three years in which to build up a reserve, 
the premium payments of new members 
coming in each year would meet all benefit 
payments, maintain the reserve, and provide 
paid-up members with protection without 
cost. This apparent opportunity to “get 
something for nothing” had its usual appeal, 
and was the chief argument which led di- 
rectly to a decision to organize a local in- 
surance group. 

The rules and regulations of the Pendle- 
ton Teachers Insurance Association, which 
went into effect on April 1, 1935, include the 
most essential features of the best com- 
mercial group policies studied by the teach- 
ers’ committee, with such modifications as 
were deemed necessary to meet the local 
situation. 

All full-time employees of the school dis- 
trict, from superintendent to janitors, are 
eligible for membership. Benefit payments 
do not begin until the eighth day of absence 
from school—calendar days, not school days, 
being counted—and continue at the rate of 
$100 per calendar month. The benefits peri- 
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od cannot exceed six months. The records 
of the district clerk are official in determin- 
ing the date and duration of all absences. 
Premiums, deducted from salary checks 
on the written consent of the association 
member, are paid at the rate of $2.00 a 


month until a reserve fund of $1,200 is es- 


tablished. At this point payments cease until 
the reserve falls to $800, when payments 
automatically begin again for all members. 
New members joining the association each 
year pay premiums for the same number of 
months as was required for the charter mem- 
bers to build up the original reserve. 

The Association’s affairs were handled for 
two years by a Council of five members, one 
each from the three grade schools and two 
from the high school. Since February 1, 
1937, when a new junior high was estab- 
lished, the Council has consisted of seven 
members, to provide representation for the 
junior high teachers. 

The officers of the Association and of the 
Council are the same: a chairman, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, who is the only bonded 
officer. None of the officers receive any re- 
muneration for their work, and payments 
of association funds are made only on joint 
signature by the Chairman and the Treas- 
urer of the Association. The Council meets 
monthly and the Association annually. 

A membership of 31 had signed up by 
April 1, 1935, when the first premiums were 
collected and the insurance put in force. 
Since that time more than 50 individuals 
have belonged. The present membership is 
about 40, or approximately 80 per cent of 
those eligible for membership. 

Benefits of almost $500 have been paid to 
members. About two-fifths of this went to 
one individual who was unfortunate enough 
to have two operations in consecutive years. 
The reserve fund, in the bank and in a sav- 
ings and loan association, now amounts to 
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almost $1,400, and is increasing at the rate of 
about $35 a month. 

The charter members of the Association 
paid premiums for 19 months to build up 
the first reserve, and new members who have 
joined each year are adding to the reserve 
each month. Without an epidemic which 
would take out a large number of members 
at the same time, there is little chance that 
the charter members will be called on again 
for premium payments. 

Members, whether or not they have had 
occasion to receive benefit payments, feel 
that they have a good thing in their group 
insurance and, without exception, those who 
have withdrawn have done so because they 
were leaving the system. 

To an outsider it may seem that the plan 
has many weaknesses. No medical examina- 
tion is required of new members, although 
the district may at any time require such an 
examination and so give the Association this 
added protection. The Association has no 
legal standing, that is, it is not incorporated. 
It is founded on and held together by a 
“gentlemen's agreement”. It was conceded in 
advance by those most interested that the 
success of any such group depended upon 
the honor and integrity of its members and 
upon the willingness of the administration 
to dismiss any teacher who wilfully absented 
himself from school in order to draw in- 
surance benefits. 

To a member, however, weaknesses are 
not so apparent. His answer to any criticism 
is that it protects him partially from loss of 
salary for a maximum of six months and has 
so protected him and its other members for 
three years. The reserve is larger than was 
once thought necessary and is increasing. 

In short, the Association has stood the 
test of a reasonable length of time and 
passes the test by which most innovations are 
judged: It works! 


Officials of the French Academy have estimated that there are 2,796 


languages in the world. 











POLITICS: HONORABLE! 


Fohn Burroughs Junior High School selects 
25 boys each year for “Civicism, Unlimited” 


By RALPH G. 


N 1934, the writer, chairman of the Boys’ 

Work Committee of the La Brea Opti- 
mist Club in Los Angeles, and Carter B. 
Cordner, then president of that club, went 
to the vice-principal in charge of boys, and 
one of the teachers of civics, both at John 
Burroughs Junior High School, and asked 
if they and their principal would collabo- 
rate in the selection of a group of boys of 
junior-high-school age, with outstanding in- 
dications of civic leadership, to study actual, 
practical politics as an honorable profession. 
The proposition was favorably received. As 
a result of a number of conferences, a con- 
stitution and a creed were drafted. 

The creed of Civicism, Unlimited, pres- 
ents no public profession. It involves no 
transcendent idealism. It is a self-promise 
to the end of enlightened self-preservation. 
This is the creed. (The constitution is too 
lengthy to be included in this article.): 


PROMISE YOURSELF 


To be an honorable, trustworthy and useful citi- 
zen of your city, of your state, of your country, of 
the world. 

To understand politics as “the science and art 
of government.” 

To understand and respect political life as an 
honorable profession. 

To learn how to understand the actual issues and 
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Eprror’s Note: The plan discussed in this 
article is now in its third year in the John 
Burroughs Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, California. The author is co-founder 
‘of “Civicism, Unlimited”. 


LINDSTROM 


purposes of all campaigns, for office or for the 
passage of laws. 

To learn how to examine proposed laws to see, 
first, that it is possible of accomplishment and, sec- 
ond, that it is for the equal good of all. 

To avoid the tendency as youths to believe that 
all change must be good, and as older men, that all 
change is bad. 

To avoid cynical and sarcastic thought or refer- 
ence to American life and government. 

To think, study, understand and then tolerantly 
exchange views in the sportsmanship of the “Golden 
Rule”. 

To be as enthusiastic about progress in public, 
political life, as you are in your own. 

To devote at least as much effort to public af- 
fairs as you expect of others. 

To let your life exemplify CIVICISM. 


By a method which made use of teacher 
and pupil judgments and eliminated per- 
sonal prejudice, twenty-five ninth grade 
boys who were outstanding in the qualities 
of responsibility and leadership, were select- 
ed. 

These boys met bi-monthly to engage in 
activities which would further the views of 
the founders. 

Civicism, Unlimited, is now in its third 
year of modest growth. It takes twenty-five 
boys each year, selected from the ninth 
grade of John Burroughs Junior High 
School for indications of social and civic 
leadership. At this writing there are seventy- 
five members of the Club who are in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades of high 
school. 

For six months the boys are probationary 
members, and then, if they continue to 
qualify, they become active members. They 
meet every two weeks, outside of school, to 
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hear talks on, and to discuss, political and 
civic matters. The meetings do not deal with 
the mere theory of civics. They deal with 
actual, practical politics. Civicists advocate 
nothing but political and civic interest. 
They favor no candidate and no law, but 
a genuine understanding of candidates, or 
proposed law, and the ways and means of 
politics. 

At the meetings each new group of pro- 
bationary members is given a thorough 
groundwork in the lessons in actual prac- 
tical politics to be found in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln is traced from 
his youth to the end of his career. His politi- 
cal mistakes as well as his political achieve- 
ments are carefully studied and analyzed. 
His actual performance as state legislator 
in Illinois, and as Congressman, are thor- 
oughly investigated. The political side of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate and of the con- 
troversy over the Kansas-Nebraska consti- 
tution is also subjected to careful investiga- 
tion. 

The political life of George Washington 
and of his contemporaries receives con- 
sideration, but not so exhaustively as that 
of Lincoln. 

While politics is always the subject of 
discussion, debate, and lecture, and every 
boy is given the greatest freedom in ex- 
pressing his views, yet the greatest care is 
taken to keep any partisan purpose out of 
the organization. 

The speakers are political and civic lead- 
ers throughout Los Angeles County. The 
judges of our courts, as they have come to 
understand Civicism, have given the most 
hearty codperation. Every outside speaker 
submits to at least a half hour of open forum 
discussion, and without exception such 
speakers have been delighted with the un- 
derstanding indicated by the questions of 
the boys. 

There have been debates among the boys 
about the NRA, and the AAA. They have 
compared the present civic situation in the 
United States with that in countries abroad. 


They have had debates on the political side 
of labor legislation and of legislation on 
behalf of industry. They have considered 
the initiative and referendum and recall of 
officers, the direct primary, etc. 

Above all, however, in each meeting there 
is held before Civicists the main theme that 
“politics is the science and art of govern- 
ment”. The boys are learning to be practi- 
cal idealists. They understand that politics 
as a career does not necessarily mean merely 
the holding of public office—that rather it 
means being a civic leader and a genuine 
American citizen, whether in office, or out 
of office and supporting those in office. 

The aim is to create units of Civicism, 
Unlimited, for the purpose of selecting boys 
with ear-marks of civic leadership, and to 
follow them through junior and senior high 
school and college, in the hope that when 
voting age is attained, these young men may 
work and vote in the party of their choosing, 
as intelligent individuals and leaders in 
political life; may possibly be inspired to 
specialized educational training for a public 
career; may further and foster the idea that 
politics is an honorable profession. There 
is now being evolved a chart to accompany 
the constitution and by-laws, and general 
instructions for the founding and operation 
of other units of Civicism. 

Will the plan succeed? I do not know. 
The school people concerned have rendered 
invaluable assistance to the author in the 
founding of Civicism. Carter B. Cordner, 
Esq., an earnest, high-minded citizen, has, 
almost from the beginning, labored as co- 
founder of this organization. 

The boys who belong to Civicism seem 
deeply interested. Will their interest be suf- 
ficient? Will parental encouragement of the 
plan be sufficient? Will multiplicity of cur- 
ricular and extracurricular demands leave 
opportunity sufficient for success in self- 
government and for operation of units of 
Civicism? 

We do not know. And if not, it will not 
mean that the purpose is wrong. It may 
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mean that the plan is wrong. It may mean honorable profession in this country. If 
that we are so eager to give our children either succeeds it may do incalculable good. W 
culture and an understanding of how to Two things are certain: 
make a living, that we are overlooking the (1) That mere wishful thinking will not 
necessity for teaching them how to preserve _ preserve representative democracy, and 
the civilization which is the only means of (2) Intelligent training and practice in 
cultural and free living. citizenship and public life, are prerequisites 
Civicism is not in competition with the to the vastly better civilization which may 
fine work of The Junior Statesmen of be the only alternative to any civilization 
America. That, however, is an organization at all. 
which by its very nature is for the purpose When Mr. John Citizen ceases to look for N 
of primarily training intelligent followers. discriminatory favor before the law, whether I 1 
Its meetings are in the schools, largely, and from court, legislator or executive; when Secor 
all who wish, without particular qualifica- his civic interest remains active beyond the speci: 
tion, may join. Its larger meetings do not immediate occasion of personal or group of st 
permit of a more intimate study of practical interest; when he actually comes to the reali- secon 
politics. Its work is highly important and zation that his own self-preservation is states 
it may well be that its organization will bound up in an intelligent, active and con- As 
successfully survive while that of Civicism tinuous interest in general political affairs— 110 | 
may not. The writer has been asked to serve _ then he is ready for actual participation in schoc 
as a director of Junior Statesmen. This is political reform, to the degree of his politi- junio 
mentioned so that no thought of competi- cal understanding. High standards? Cer- of ser 
tive purpose may be left with the reader. tainly! But not a bit higher than the hypo- far as 
Both of these organizations are experi- critical, unthinking critic would exact of proxi 
ments in plans to establish politics as an the man he elects to and abandons in office. were 
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Why Secondary-School Pupils 
LEAVE SCHOOL 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


N THE early fall of the school year 
I 1936-1937, the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards sent out ten 
special test administrators, who gave a series 
of standard tests to 19,732 pupils in 198 
secondary schools located in the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. 

As far as possible a random selection of 
110 juniors was tested in each school. In 
schools in which the total number in the 
junior class was less than 110, equal numbers 
of seniors and sophomores were included, as 
far as possible, to make up this number. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the original group 
were juniors, one-sixth seniors, and one- 
sixth sophomores. 

In order to secure a measure of growth 
during the year, these men again visited the 
schools in the late spring of 1937 to give 
equivalent forms of the same test to the same 
pupils. As a matter of fact, however, only 
17,301 of the original group were available 


— i 


Epitor’s Note: The 198 high schools tak- 
ing part in the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards had an enrollment of 
19,732 pupils at the beginning of the school 
year. In less than a full school year, 2,431 of 
these pupils were missing from school. This 
article is based upon a study of the reasons 
for this mortality of 14.1 per cent of the 
school population. Doctor Eells is coordina- 
tor of the Cooperative Study, which has head- 
quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. The first article of this series appeared 
in the April issue of THe CLEARING House. 


for testing when the test administrators 
visited the schools a second time—a mortal- 
ity of 2,431 Or 14.1 per cent. 

This report is devoted to an analysis of 
the reasons for this striking pupil mortality 
in less than a single academic year. The 
average time elapsing between the two 
visits of the test administrators was 31 weeks. 
On this second visit each test administrator 
secured from the local school a report of 
the reasons for the absence of the pupils who 
were not available for retesting. 

Reasons for absence were reported under 
seven headings, as shown in Table I. 

Evidently 45 per cent of the absences were 
temporary in nature while 55 per cent had 
severed their connection with the school 
entirely during the intervening seven 
months. For convenience, these two groups 
may be spoken of as those temporarily ab- 
sent and those permanently absent. Of the 
1,102 temporarily absent, 520 or slightly less 
than half were reported as away on account 
of illness. Many of the others probably were 
absent for the same reason, but this would 
not have been known until after the return 
of the absentees. In a few schools the homes 
of the absent pupils were called on the 
telephone to ascertain the reasons for this 
absence, before the blank was filled out, but 
in most schools this was not done. 

If the same percentage of temporary ab- 
sence (for illness and other reasons) holds 
each day of the year as on the particular day 
the tests were given, the annual absence for 
each pupil amounts to a substantial amount 
—a full two weeks. Although absence for 
illness seems very high, the number of fatal 
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Taste I 
REASONS FOR ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL OF 2,431 SECONDARY ScHooL PupiLs 
Reason Number Per = of total 
Still enrolled in the school 
es das kosauies mites 520 21.4 
Absent for other reasons....................00- 582 23.9 
REE SEE ER A eae eee enero 1,102 45-3 
No longer enrolled in the school 
ens pene aaah eiekaeen 16 0.7 
eee ecchobaaedenneinees 439 18.1 
Dropped for poor scholarship.................. 146 6.0 
reel NRO SR De Re eee ee 10 0.4 
Other reasons and unknown................... 718 29.5 
DCL ths ctha Nat ebwnceseeradesiue 1,329 54-7 











illnesses was found to be abnormally low. 

In a group of 20,000 pupils, the American 
Experience Table of Mortality predicts ap- 
proximately 89 deaths among young people 
of high-school age during a period of seven 
months. According to the United States 
Census Life Tables, the number of deaths 
would be 40. Actually only ten deaths were 
reported. Is this some evidence that em- 
phasis on health education in elementary 
and secondary schools is having some effect? 

Although no request was made for specific 
information regarding the absence of the 
718 pupils classified under the heading. 
“Other reasons and unknown”, such in- 
formation was volunteered for approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of the group. Of the 279 for 
whom specific reasons were given, almost 
half, 133, left school to go to work. Of the 
girls, 66 were reported as leaving to be mar- 











Taste II 
PERCENTAGE OF Pupits ABSENT, BY SCHOOLS 
Per cent of absence Number of schools 
LE EERE Pee eee 10 
SO BeQo ccccccccvcccccccseces 74 
ici dd baceedeewnddevae 58 
aah Luniwegn ada aunt 35 
kg |) Sea I! 
ars ore iniccans ensue eae 7 
td baak in ame anemeas 2 
LS cceguechans ad owawnns I 
198 








ried. Il] health accounted for 37 withdraw- 
als; transfer to another school, 15; dismissal 
or expulsion, 15; joining the CCC, 8; joining 
the Navy, 3; while two pupils from private 
boarding schools were reported as withdraw- 
ing on account of homesickness! 

Analysis by Schools. The percentage of 
total absence by schools varied widely, from 
one school with no absentees and four 
schools with only one absence each, to one 
school with a 44 per cent absence. A sum- 
mary is shown in Table II. 

Analysis by Mental Leveis. On the basis 
of the psychological test used in the fall of 
1937,1 the pupils were divided into five 
groups in standard deviation intervals. It is 
interesting to observe the percentage of 
drop-outs at each of these levels. This is 
shown in Table III. 

For those who left school for poor schol- 
arship or other and unknown reasons, de- 
crease in mental level is striking, the mor- 
tality among the very inferior pupils being 
four or five times as great as among the very 
superior pupils. Even among those tem- 
porarily absent, there is a tendency for the 
two lower levels to absent themselves, for 
illness or other reasons, more frequently 


* For a summary of this phase of the Cooperative 
Study, see Walter C. Eells, “The Scholastic Ability 
of Secondary-School Pupils,” Educational Record 


(January 1937), XVIII, pp. 53-67. 
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—_ Analysis by regional associations. Distinct shows the facts. 
iseal differences in the amount of absence were Analysis by accreditation. The percentage 
ning 
vate Taste III 
raw- PERCENTAGE OF Pupiis AssENT, BY MENTAL LeEvELs 
Number : Moved, Dropped Other 
< of in Tem pe Graduated, for poor and 
rom fall Deceased Scholarship Unknown 
four Ee rere 1,330 5.2 2.0 o.1 1.4 
one ance ¥ 6:5:55iee a hy komen 4,911 5.0 2.2 0.4 1.8 
um: Sess nevedecuscheobsnens 6,972 4-9 2.5 0.5 3-2 
ers in adweaeeeneuee §,125 6.5 2.6 1.3 5.3 
Re eats 1,394 9.0 1.9 1.9 8.3 
basis 19,732 5.6 2.4 0.7 3.6 
ll of 
five 
» r Tasie IV 
. . PERCENTAGE OF Pupits Assent, By Sex 
is is 
Number : Moved, Dropped Other 
hol in Tem — ly Graduated, for poor and 
a fall - Deceased | Scholarship | Unknown 
, de- 
SE ei ci caadainetencaniaen 9,699 5.8 2.3 1.1 3.8 
= RRR en ap irate oF. 10,033 5.4 2.4 0.4 3.5 
eing 
very 
aewd Tasie V 
; - PercentaGE or Pupits Assent, sy CLass 
, for 
enti Number : Moved, Dropped Other 
y in Tem ted Graduated, for poor and 
fall = Deceased Scholarship Unknown 
—s | ES 3,477 6. 1.6 0.6 2.5 
me fener eer acemneneeaee 13,190 5. 2.3 0.7 4.0 
| nicbsebievapeinenane 3,065 4.8 3.2 0.8 3-3 
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than for the average or superior pupils to do 
$0. 
Analysis by sex. The percentage of mor- 
tality tended to be higher for boys than for 
girls, but the differences are not marked. 
They are shown in Table IV. 

Analysis by class. Variation in absence 
for the different classes shows somewhat op- 
posite tendencies for temporary and for the 
three types of permanent absence, as sum- 
marized in Table V. 

Analysis by type of school. The propor- 
tionate absence was decidedly greater in the 
public schools—40 per cent—than in the 
private schools. Table VI shows the relative 
percentages. 


found in the different geographical regions 
making up the territories of the six associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools com- 
prising the Cooperative Study. There is a 
general trend toward increase in both tem- 
porary and permanent absence from East 
to West, the total amount in California, the 
territory of the Western Association, being 
more than 60 per cent greater than in New 
England. Absence for “other and unknown” 
reasons reaches a maximum in the territory 
of the Southern Association. The situation 
in the six regions is shown in Table VII. 
Analysis by size of school. No significant 
variation in absence is found when the 
schools are classified by size. Table VIII 
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Tasie VI 
PEeRcENTAGE OF Pupits ABSENT, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Number : Moved Dropped Other 
in ~~ Graduated, for poor and 
fall - Deceased Scholarship Unknown 
Te public echegls. ..........0.0000. 17,202 5.8 2.6 0.7 3.7 
ID SUPE GERGEER. oo 5 ces scccces 2,530 4:3 1.0 0.7 3.1 
Taste VII 
PERCENTAGE OF PupiLs ABSENT, BY REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Number : Moved, Dropped Other 
in ~~ Graduated, for poor and 
fall - Deceased Scholarship Unknown 
EARS rere ere 2,012 4-5 1.2 0.5 3-7 
iene ventneweaae 2,279 §-7 1.8 0.6 3-2 
Er 8,823 5.4 2.5 0.7 2.9 
ES 4,127 5.4 2.1 0.8 5.8 
ce siticidwneveesenees 1,572 6.9 3-2 1.0 2.7 
EERE ane eee mere 919 7.8 4.2 1.1 3.0 






























































Taste VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF Pupits ABSENT, BY SIZE OF SCHOOL 
Number Tempo- Moved, Dropped Other 
in rarily Graduated, | for poor and 
fall absent Deceased | Scholarship | Unknown 
In 28 very large schools (over 1,000)......... 2,986 6.5 1.7 0.5 4-4 
In 31 large schools (500-999). ..........+.-- 3,410 4-9 2.3 0.9 4.1 
In 65 medium sized schools (200-499)........ 6,822 §.1 2.5 0.6 3-3 
In 76 small schools (below 200)............. 6,514 6.2 2.6 0.9 3-4 
Tapue IX _ 
PEeRcENTAGE OF Pupi_ts ABSENT, BY ACCREDITATION STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
Number Tempo- Moved, Dropped Other 
in rarily Graduated, | for poor and 
fall absent Deceased | Scholarship | Unknown 
In 175 accredited schools.................-. 17,873 §.3 2.2 0.7 3.6 
In 25 non-accredited schools. ............... 1,859 8.4 3-3 0.8 4-4 





of absence is greater in the non-accredited 
schools than in those that are accredited or 
have an equivalent form of recognition by 
the regional associations, as shown in Table 
IX. 

Summary. In secondary schools in the 
United States it may be expected that 7 or 
8 per cent of the pupils enrolled at the be- 
ginning of the year will sever their connec- 
tion with the school before the year closes, 
and that at least 6 per cent will be tem- 
porarily absent for illness or other reasons 


on an average day of the school year, ac- 
cording to our findings. 

A greater degree of permanent and tem- 
porary absence is to be expected among 
pupils in the lower levels of mental ability 
than in those of superior ability. Public 
schools are likely to suffer more than private 
schools. Accredited schools hold their pupils 
better than the non-accredited schools. The 
schools in the Western part of the country 
suffer somewhat more from absences than 
those of the East or Middle West. 
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POSTURE TRAINING 


By GRANT PAGE 


HE POSTURE of the body speaks all the 
TD ams and it tells many things about 
character, condition of health, early train- 
ing, durability and stability. 

The school and the home can coéperate 
effectively in training for habits of correct 
posture, and in many cases it is the school 
that needs to take the lead in order that 
these habits may be correctly formed. 

Proper seats are necessary for good sit- 
ting postures, which have a direct effect on 
the spine, and the need for proper seat- 
ing in our schools cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. Seats should be arranged to 
fit the abnormally large or small as well 
as the normal sized child. The elbows 
should be able to rest on the desk with- 
out stooping or elevating the shoulders. 
Many schools need adjustable desks and 
seats to secure the correct sitting posture 
for the different children that come to 
the school during a period of several years, 
and this type may prove more economical. 

Perfectly fitted seats and desks are not 
everything, however. It is not the nature of 
a child to sit still long. If he sits still too 
long, the upper part of the body usually 
is lowered and it leans forward, thus con- 
stricting the chest, forming pressure on the 
abdominal organs, and hindering proper 
circulation of the blood. In a fatigued posi- 
tion, the child slumps back until the weight 
rests on the spine and the shoulder blades, 
and this results in shallow breathing. 

The correct sitting posture is one in 
which the child sits normally straight, with 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Many facts concerning 
the need for posture training in our schools, 
and suggestions for a program, are offered 
in this article. Mr. Page is principal of Gar- 
feld School, Abilene, Kansas. 


the pelvis resting equally on the seat, and 
the head poised so as to bring the center 
of gravity in a straight line with the pelvic 
bones. This posture takes little muscular 
energy and is conducive to restfulness. 

Deviations from this position need to be 
made during the regular school hours. 
Muscular activity away from the seat 
should be used to shorten the sitting 
periods. While the primary pupil may 
secure exercise by the use of different class 
games and exercises that require muscular 
movements, the child in the higher grades 
should have a period of corrective exer- 
cise once during each hour of sitting. 

No person should maintain a sitting 
position for more than one hour at any 
one time, without a complete change of 
position. A standing or walking position 
may prove most useful to relax the exerted 
muscles used while sitting. 

There is a test that is now extensively 
used by which the untrained teacher may 
form an accurate estimate of a child’s 
posture. The first part of the test is designed 
to find the pupil's ability to take the erect 
attitude. The long axis of the head and 
neck is used to assist the eye of the observer. 
A vertical line may be dropped from the 
front of the ear to the forward part of the 
foot. In the poor posture the axis of the 
head, neck and trunk will form a zigzag. 

While gymnastics have value in develop- 
ing proper posture, it is necessary to form 
a logical sequence of habits in childhood. 
If the colleges teach that graceful carriage 
characterizes the well-bred man this train- 
ing should start in preadolescence. 

For proper growth and development the 
bones must be used correctly. Any constant 
incorrect use will result in distorted and 
crooked bones, and produce a form that 
is less efficient both mentally and physically. 
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Westwood High goes off the “gold-standard”’ 


MARKING SYSTEM 


By GEORGE H. GEYER 


IGHT YEARS ago the Westwood Junior- 
E Senior High School employed a system 
of pupil rating familiar to all. The mark of 
“A” in a subject was like so much gold coin. 
It had the same clink of authenticity when 
thrown upon the pine desk of the principal 
of the Blottsville High School in an anony- 
mous state as it had in Montclair, New 
Jersey. The academic gold standard pre- 
vailed in those days. 

Eight years ago, yes, four years ago, we 
religiously and regularly doled out the 
double eagles of “A” (was it 6% or 7%?), 
the five dollar gold pieces of “B”, the silver 
of “C”, the tarnished nickels of “D”, and 
the dirty coppers of “F”. 

In addition, we employed a complicated 
system of so-called “service points”. These 
were numerical rewards for participation in 
that variety of activities commonly called 
“extra-curricular”. 

Under such a system we gave encourage- 
ment to the practices of cheating and decep- 
tion and did much to develop false stand- 
ards of value among our pupils. We made 
mistakes familiar to all workers in educa- 
tion—mistakes caused in part by the inflexi- 
bilities inherent in such a system. 


i 


Epiror’s Note: The Westwood Junior- 
Senior High School, states Dr. Irving R. 
Melbo, of the Research and Curriculum De- 
partment of the Oakland Public Schools, 
who sent Mr. Geyer’s article to us, is one of 
the most progressive in California in its 
program of curriculum development. Its 
system of evaluating pupils, rather than giv- 
ing them arbitrary marks, is in keeping with 
its curriculum. Mr. Geyer is district superin- 
“‘tendent in Westwood, California. 


For example: A freshman boy was rest- 
less, did nothing. He was secretly worried 
over his father’s loss of employment but said 
nothing about it. He was branded a poor 
student. Later, economic conditions im- 
proved, sympathetic guidance was accorded, 
and by graduation time he was an excellent 
student and citizen. Yet, those few bright 
red “F’s” inscribed on his permanent record 
in his early high-school career still faintly 
damn him for certain types of advancement. 
In the eyes of certain institutions of society 
it is almost as though he had been convicted 
of a felony. 

Another pupil took his high-school mathe- 
matics with a particularly poor class. The 
teacher was one of the many who marked 
on the basis of relative class standings. The 
pupil in question, the best in the class, was 
rated an “A”. Upon graduation, he knew 
little of mathematics, yet had been led to be- 
lieve that he had definite mathematical 
abilities. The rude awakening came in col- 
lege. 

All educational workers are familiar with 
the several research studies exposing the tre- 
mendous variations among subject-matter 
markings of competent and well trained 
teachers. All are familiar with the implica- 
tions of these studies in regard to the “gold 
content” of the academic mark. There can- 
not be too much backing of real values when 
the same grade of work is shown to have 
been rated by different teachers all the way 
from “A+” to “F”. 

Some four years ago the transition toward 
a more human scheme of evaluation began 
in the Westwood High School. A form of 
reporting to the home was devised which 
sought to place primary emphasis upon a 
teacher rating of ten selected “school 
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habits”. For the purpose of rating the pu- 
pil’s development in skills and knowledges, a 
four-point scale was substituted for the tradi- 
tional “five point”. 

This scale did not contain the word “fail- 
ure”. It employed the following terms: ex- 
cellent, satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and in- 
complete. These four ratings were to be 
checked in terms of the pupil’s capacity to 
achieve rather than in terms of his relative 
excellence of achievement. 

This scheme, although more desirable to 
the group than the old, seemed not to 
achieve the goals hoped for by the faculty. 
Although considerable interest was aroused 
among the pupils in attaining good ratings 
in “school habits”, the main focus of atten- 
tion was still the subject-matter mark, with 
not too much regard as to how it was at- 
tained. 

From time to time in our weekly faculty 
meetings we discussed methods of improving 
the system. There was common agreement 
that a symbolic mark was a poor device to 
represent the degree to which a pupil had 
developed the ability, for example, to make 
a good speech. 

The suggestion of substituting a letter to 
the home in the place of a formal mark was 
considered at some length. Two teachers 
conducted experiments over a period of a 
year in using letters to replace the report 
card in their classes. It was eventually felt 
that the use of letters, if required at stated 
intervals for all pupils, might well become 
as meaningless and as stereotyped as the sub- 
ject marks they replaced. 

We still agreed that the subject mark 
ought to be eliminated if we were ever to 
be free to develop a system for the all-round 
evaluation of the pupil's total development. 

This school year we took another step 
forward (some would say backward) in this 
transition between a formalized system of 
pupil rating to our goal of no periodic rat- 
ings. 

Our parents are not quite ready to have 
no regular report come home at all. How- 


ever, for the first time in the history of this 
high school we are neither sending home 
nor recording subject-matter marks. We are 
sending home at nine-week intervals a report 
form (printed in this article) which seeks 
subjectively to present a partial picture of 
school habits. Each teacher checks one of 
these rating scales for every pupil under his 
jurisdiction. A clerical worker transcribes 
onto one form the ratings of the individual 
teachers, and this composite rating is sent 
to the home. 

This eliminating of subject-matter marks 
does not mean that we have a lessened con- 
cern with the development of knowledges 
and skills. On the contrary, we are very in- 
tensely concerned. One of the reasons for 
discarding subject marks is that we wish our 
pupils to become more actively concerned 
with the actual development of important 
skills and knowledges than with the getting 
of a mark. 

What, then, are we doing to evaluate these 
developing abilities and skills in subject 
matter? How will we send a transcript of 
record to a school which demands that such 
be in the form of academic symbolism? As 
yet we have no answer to these questions 
that we can be dogmatic about. The pro- 
cedures we propose to utilize at present are 
as follows. 

We will collect a wide variety of informa- 
tion about each pupil and file it in individ- 
ual folders. Some of the types of data we 
propose to collect are: 

1. A rather complete standard test pic- 
ture. There will be a six-year record of his 
progress in reading ability as measured by 
standard tests. Similar records will be kept 
of his ability to use the English language, his 
competence in using numerical symbols, and 
his factual knowledges in societal affairs. For 
a college preparatory pupil (few of ours 
are), there will be standard test data con- 
cerning his competence in algebra, formal 
chemistry, et cetera. 

These test data are not being collected in 
lieu of subject marks. They are not regarded 
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as some sacred form of truth from the aca- 
demic mountain tops. They are simply con- 
ceived as a part of the picture of the pupil, 





Name of Student 


1. Does he use his class time well? 
Does not pay attention—even to easy work. 
Usually on the job. 
Always gives strict attention to work. 


2. Does he stick to his job until it is 
completed? 
Seldom completes work. 


Tries to complete most of his work. 
Always completes work. 
3. Does he get along with other 
people? 
Lacks courtesy or coéperation. 
Makes some effort to get along with other 
people. 
Gets along well with other people. 
4- Does he live up to his responsibili- 
ties? 
Seldom equipped to do work; must be 
urged to do minimum tasks. 
Usually equipped to do work. Completes 
work unless something goes wrong. 
Always equipped to do work; completes 
work well and promptly, without being 





urged. 
5. Does he seem eager to improve him- 

self? 

Shows no interest or desire to improve 
himself. 

Shows some interest or desire to improve 
himself. 

Very great interest in improving his work 
and himself. 


6. Does he do careful accurate work? 
Careless, ill prepared work all the time. 
Usually does fairly neat and accurate work. 
Always turns in accurate, carefully done 

work, 

7. Does he treat property of others 
with respect? 

Throws paper on floor; careless with books 
and property. 

Usually careful with ay in his care. 

Takes pride in caring for property and 
equipment. 


8. Does he attend class with regularity? 
Often absent or tardy. 
Usually at class—on time. 
Never absent or tardy unless absolutely 
necessary. 
9. Does he practice healthful habits? 
Appears sleepy; lacks personal cleanliness; 
careless of infection. 
Usually rested; clean; realizes need for care 
of infections. 
Always rested; well groomed; careful about 
infections. 











subject to all the inaccuracies which partial 
pictures present. 

2. Standards of attainment reports which 
will be filed in the pupil folders. These 
standards seek to appraise the extent to 
which the objectives of the several subjects 
are achieved. Our progress in this phase of 
evaluation is not sufficient at present to al- 
low the reporting of helpful examples. Some 
outstanding work along this line has been 
done in the Secondary School of the Colo- 
rado State College of Education." 

3. School-habits reports. 

4. Many actual samples of the pupil's 
work. 

5. The recorded results of interviews with 
pupils, parents, and others. 

6. Records of attendance. 

7. Records of participation in school ac- 
tivities, and in out-of-school recreational and 
work activities. 

8. Health records. 

g. Copies of letters sent home. 

10. Case studies where necessary, and re- 
ports of the counseling committee. 

When it becomes necessary to send a 
transcript of a pupil’s record to another in- 
stitution, the counseling committee will 
meet with one or two teachers who have 
known the pupil and his work. The com- 
mittee will endeavor to translate the mass 
of information in the pupil’s folder into 
subject marks in case the institution to 
which he is transferring demands it. It is felt 
that marks so determined will be at least 
as accurate, if not more so, than those 
gathered in the traditional fashion. 

To date we have found that this scheme 


? Wrinkle, William L., “The Story of a Second- 
——— Experiment in Marking and Reporting”. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 7, pp. 481-500. 


This material was run lengthwise on the 
two inside pages of the Westwood School’s 
report form. Because of space limitations, we 
have aitered radically the format of this por- 
tion of the report. In the original there was 
adequate space for the teacher to elaborate 
upon any of the three statements under each 
question. 
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seems to be welcomed by the parents. It 
rather forces the parents of the better type 
into more intimate contact with the school 
if they are to get a picture of the accom- 
plishments of their children. In this way, 
they obtain a more complete picture of the 
pupil’s progress than was formerly the case. 





Name of student 
Grade & Section 


Core course teacher 











WESTWOOD JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


To Students and Parents: 


The faculty of your school considers the 
rating which is made in this report to be of 
very great importance for successful living in 
school and out. Each mark indicates the judge- 
ment of one of your teachers. Ev effort 
should be made to develop these qualities to 
such a degree that all of the marks come to 
be placed far to the right. 

It will be the responsibility of teachers to 
communicate with the home when students 
show a probability of failing in work for a 
marking period. In the absence of any such 
communication the student is entitled to be- 
lieve that his work is of an acceptable nature 
and that he will be given credit for the 
— _ 

Students planning on ing to coll 
should, at the end Se poll vane, get on 
of their teachers to file a statement of ability 
to do college work in the office for them. 

The teachers who have made the enclosed 
ratings will welcome an opportunity to discuss 
the student’s development with parents or 
guardians. Please call 217 for an appointment. 





Signature of Parent or Guardian 
Student’s Daily Schedule Teacher 

















Py > 














In the above box is reproduced the first 
page of the Westwood Junior-Senior High 
School’s four-page report form. The original 
prge was 7 81% inches, and its spacious 
lank lines are merely indicated here. The 
matter contained on the other pages of the 
report form is given in succeeding boxes. 
Readers who write to the school for copies of 
the original should send return postage. 





We believe that the home and the school 
should try to give the child the kind of ex- 
periences which will help him to develop: 


1. A high degree of physical and mental 
health. 

2. Wholesome social relationships. 

3. The ability and desire to be of service to 
the social groups of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

4. Knowledge about and a desire for a nor- 
mal family life. 

5. The ability and desire to express his 
thoughts clearly, forcefully and accu- 
rately. 

6. Vocational alertness leading to a proper 
vocational choice. 

7. Critical-mindedness in relation to propa- 

nda, advertising, and pressure groups. 

8. The ability and desire to spend money 
wisely. 

g. The ability to plan for the effective use 
of his time. 

10. An ability to enjoy and interpret properly 
the newer forms of communication— 
the modern press, the radio, the movies. 

11. Discrimination or good taste in the ways 
in which he chooses to spend his leisure 
time. 

12. The ability and desire to create and ap- 
preciate beauty in the several environ- 
ments in which he spends his time. 

1g. An understanding of and an appreciation 
for the world of nature. 

14. A philosophy or scheme of life which fits 
into and contributes to our democratic 
social order. 











This announcement to parents occupied 
the fourth page of the Westwood School's 
report form. 

The parents of only 2 out of 472 pupils 
have registered protests. 

The acceptance of the present plan for 
evaluation on the part of the parents is due 
in part to the holding of preliminary con- 
ferences with pupils and parents, meetings, 
and letters to parents. To a far larger de- 
gree, we suspect, it is due to the apathy 
which seems to characterize so many of our 
parents. 

Our teachers find that the trend toward 
a more fundamental evaluation of that 
which we say we are doing for youth, is 
much more demanding than the periodic 
parceling out of marks under the tradi- 
tional plan. The problem of scheduling 
enough teacher and counseling time to make 
this scheme workable is a major one in any 
school not blessed with adequate funds. 











JOHNNY GETS a BREAK 


Prescott junior-senior high-school teachers 


write one-paragraph ‘ 


‘citations’ to parents 


By MARTIN H. MUNZ 


WwW THE parents of a boy or girl re- 
ceive a letter from the school officials, 


there often is as much excitement and sus- 
pense as when an infrequent telegram ar- 
rives at the home. This feeling of tenseness is 
due to the fact that the schools usually have 
restricted their relationships with their pa- 
trons to the times when difficulties with 
pupils have arisen. The parents, therefore, 
upon receiving a letter from the school, 
naturally think of trouble and wonder what 
difficulty Johnny is in now. 

This situation certainly has done nothing 
to further the spirit of good will and under- 
standing between the school and its pa- 
trons; in fact, in many cases it has done 
quite the opposite. 

In an effort to improve the student- 
teacher relationship and bring about closer 
coéperation between the home and _ the 
school, Prescott Junior-Senior High School 
has reversed the procedure for the type of 
reports it customarily sends to parents. 

For the second consecutive year the princi- 
pal’s office is mailing weekly reports to the 
parents of students whom teachers have 
commended for having done outstanding 
work. The teacher’s weekly report to the 


- 


Eprtor’s Note: “This plan of sending 
favorable reports to parents has proved to 
be successful in our school of 900 pupils,” 
writes the author, who teaches English in 
the Prescott, Arizona, Junior-Senior High 
School. “We feel that this idea represents 
a very definite move from negative to posi- 
‘tive discipline in the school.” 


principal’s office includes the names of 
pupils who have done something particu- 
larly praiseworthy and a comment explain- 
ing definitely the nature of that work. 

This system of sending complimentary re- 
ports involves no great expense, for one- 
cent postal cards are used to convey the 
information. Following is an example of 
one type of communication: 

“I feel that you will be interested in 
knowing that (pupil’s name) was com- 
mended very highly by Mr. (or Miss) 
(teacher) for outstanding work in (sub- 
ject). He wrote a composition on a recent 
hunting experience which was interesting 
to the entire class and showed careful prepa- 
ration and free expression.” 

Pupils of marked ability are by no means 
the only ones to receive the praise. In fact, 
the principal encourages his teachers to in- 
clude in their reports the names of students 
having limited ability who do more than 
ordinarily would be expected of them. Often 
the gifted students do not merit praise when 
they do exceptionally well, for they are ex- 
pected to do superior work. 

The great variety of types of activities for 
which students are commended is shown, 
to some extent, by the following list which 
includes actual reports from teachers over 
a period of a month: 











William Jurgens was commended by Mr. Fleischer 
for work in general science last week. He did very 
well in rebuilding a demonstration steam engine. 

John McBride was commended by Miss Spevack 
for doing additional work in art outside of class by 
printing homeroom plates for honor shields. 

Maude Berliner was commended by Mr. Fleischer 
for outstanding work in general science. She volun- 
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tarily planned and developed a good class project. 

Alice Wetmore was commended by Miss Scott 
for fine work in her home room. Acting as home- 
room gardener, she takes care of the plants regu- 
larly without having to be reminded. She also does 
good school work and is dependable in every way. 

Sidney Meyer was commended very highly by 
Miss Sears, the librarian. He comes at eight o'clock 
every morning and helps at the desk in the library 
until time for home room at nine o'clock. 

Morgan Browne was commended very highly by 
Miss Stanford for excellent work on a debate in 
English last week. He knew his subject well and 
attacked his opponent’s arguments very effectively. 

Sylvia Hut was commended very highly by Mr. 
Whittaker for outstanding work in algebra. She is 
doing good work herself and helps other pupils. 


The fact that the report usually states 
definitely the particular work for which the 
student is complimented, adds to the effec- 
tiveness of the report. In many cases the 
student reported may not be the leader in 
any of his classes so far as making high 
grades are concerned, but he has certain 
other important virtues which are recog- 
nized. Thus the student is brought to realize 
that he is superior in at least one respect. 

The success of this practice of reporting 
pupils to parents must be measured by sub- 
jective means, of course, because of the na- 
ture of the project. Unknown factors may 
cause one to misinterpret the results. On 
the whole, however, the practice is an ob- 
vious success. 

After the report has arrived in the home, 
the pupil returns to school with a new re- 
solve to do even better than before. If he 
has been a discipline problem, he probably 
will be much better behaved for at least the 
time being. If the student previously has 
felt that the teacher was not personally in- 
terested in him, he is very likely to change 
his opinion and his attitude. 

A particular boy in an upper class had 
caused continual disturbance in his home 
room. One day during a group discussion 
on highway safety the homeroom sponsor 
was surprised to see this boy actively enter 
the discussion. He had a vital interest in 
safety. ‘That week a report was sent to his 


parents, praising him for his part in the 
program. Thereafter that student was an 
asset to his home room. 

Another boy had been enrolled as a fresh- 
man for two years without passing enough 
subjects to be a sophomore. At the begin- 
ning of his third year some of his teachers 
began to report his virtues whenever they 
could discover any. 

Before long this pupil began to assume 
more than a passive interest in his studies. 
His attitude toward his classes and his school 
improved, and he passed all of his subjects— 
some with above-average grades. At the 
same time this boy changed from a degen- 
erate loafer to a respectable school citizen. 

Not only do the complimentary reports 
make a noticeable change in the attitude 
of the students, but also in the attitude of 
the parents. A feeling of interest in the 
school and its work is evinced by parents 
who before had only a passive interest. 

Each week parents receiving reports ex- 
press their appreciation to the principal or 
to the teacher by telephone, by letter, or by 
coming to the school personally. The feeling 
of good will between the parents and the 
school, although incidental, is an important 
outcome of this type of reporting. 

A summary of the results of this practice 
of sending complimentary reports to 
parents, has convinced officials of Prescott 
Junior-Senior High School that the follow- 
ing outcomes have justified the continuation 
of the plan: 

1. Instead of ignoring the pupil's best efforts or 
constantly nagging at him because of his deficiencies, 
the school praises him for his merits. As a result, he 
begins to realize that his teacher does have an inter- 
est in him as an individual. He is encouraged to do 
better work, he develops self-confidence, and, in 
turn, becomes a more desirable, better-adjusted citi- 
zen of the school. 

2. These reports are helping to bring about closer 
codperation between the home and the school, and 
are fostering a better understanding of the ideals 
and work of the school on the part of the parents. 


Thus it is that “Johnny gets a ‘break’” 
in our school. 
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= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —$ 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: EFFA E. PRESTON, KERMIT EBy, Ceci, W. Ros- 
ERTS, FREDERICK GORDON LYLE, ROBERT B. Nixon, WALTER S. 
McCo.tey, and RosBert U. RICKLEFS 


Teachers don’t object to supervision or to criti- 
cism, as such, but to the quality of both which they 
so frequently encounter. It isn’t the boss, it’s the 
bromidity. E. E. P. 

© 


Questions 


I wonder why teachers are so much slower to 
understand the need for collective action than “un- 
educated” workers? I wonder why teachers earn like 
laborers and think like capitalists? 

I wonder why the teachers and the public think 
chambers of commerce and manufacturing associa- 
tions are socially desirable and labor unions socially 
reprehensible? 

I wonder why we all don’t understand that as 
soon as our organization becomes powerful, our 
leaders will be called “reds”? K. E. 


© 


Glossary on Pedagogy 


Academic: As opposed to Integrated—you take 
your subjects straight. 

Diagnosis: Your guess as to why Johnny can’t 
learn to read. It’s as good as mine. 

Esprit de Corps: The reason teachers whisper the 
truth about education and educators instead of 
shouting it where it would do the most good. 

Objectives: Why we do what we do, if we do 
anything—or things the supervisor finds in your les- 
son that you never dreamed of. 

Orientation: Getting in tune with the infinite 
idiosyncrasies of a school system, or knowing your 
educational onions. 


—~—- i 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


Panel Discussion: As many teachers as couldn't get 
out of it sit round a library table and read things 
they copied from year books the night before to 
inspire the other teachers who aren’t listening. 

Pension: A fund teachers work so hard and do 
without so many things to pay into that when they 
retire to enjoy the income from it they either die 
from exhaustion or find the legislators have used 
it up for relief work. 

Radical: Any teacher who has an idea you haven't 
heard of. (Conservative: Any teacher who hasn't 
heard of an idea that you have.) 

Special Adjustments: Getting annoying children 
put into the Opportunity Class. 

Tax-Payer: The bogey-man Boards of Education 
use to frighten teachers with. 

Teacher Participation: Working your head to the 
bone planning things for the P.T.A. and the civic 
celebrations of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Tenure: A teacher’s safeguard against the whims 
of an administrator, or, How School Boards Get 


Stuck. 
Trend: The arc in the educational circle that we 
are approaching at the moment. E. E. P. 


© 


Jane and Elsie 


“Just where is it going to stop, Jane? We started 
. . . just teaching our pupils. Now we have to weigh 
them, inspect them, make them good, and tell them 
the facts of life, and what to do for a living. 

“What do parents do, anyway?” C. W. R. 


© 
Trainload responsibilities have been loaded on 


the educational wheelbarrow. R. U.R. 


© 
The General Died at Dawn 


Teachers’ colleges once required a course known 
whimsically as “General Method”, which was pro- 
pounded as seriously as medieval alchemists pursued 
their quest for the golden formula. 

It seems strange that in these days when all the 
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essential ingredients for the ideal education are 
known, no one can revive the General for us so 
that he can tell us how to combine them. 

W. S. McC. 


© 


Progressive Ed. ina Nutshell 


We hear of it. 

We sniff of it. 

We weaken. 

We climb on the band wagon. 

We hear the parents told about it. 

We think we have it captured, but no one told 
us how. 

We find the children acting as if they've got it 
... or the itch. 

We hear the parents criticize it. 

We defend it, and thus do our duty. 

We find the “boss” will not approve our idea of 
it on paper. 

We continue to hold to our brand of it. 

We continue to muddle with it. 

We hear the children pan it. 

We hear the big brains pan it. 

We gape thru the split in the ranks and find our 
chief denying we ever had it. 

What did we have? Just another educational rash 
so that teachers may whirl merrily on to another 
and another summer session. R. B. N. 


© 


It’s no wonder so many school superintendents 
envy bricklayers. A union card is more comforting 
than a doctor’s degree and you can always throw 
the bricks. E. E. P. 


© 


Taking the Composition Hurdles 


“Your grammar, spelling, and punctuation is 
terrible."—Our English teacher criticizes a pupil 
theme. 


“Through our program of Health and Physical 
Education with its objectives and methods strives 
to meet the needs of the boy’s and girls today.” 


—From a report of the Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


“After two years operation and study of the (so 
called) Pre-Vocational Course, established for the 
purpose of affording that group of students who for 
some reason were out of adjustment with the regular 
courses, works well and should be continued.”—From 
@ principal’s annual report to his superintendent. 

F. G. L. 


How Teach Justice? 


I’ve discovered: That it is much safer to discuss 
the abstract ideas of justice, than it is to give them 
specific meaning. 

1. You see, we all believe in justice for the un- 
employed; what we disagree on is how much actual 
cash is needed to keep body and soul together. 

2. You see, we all believe in a living wage; what 
we disagree on is how much a living wage is. 

g. You see, we all believe in universal brother- 
hood—excepting for Negroes and Jews, of course, and 
our enemies in war time. 

4. You see, we all are opposed to the spoils sys- 
tem—except occasionally when it helps us. 

Why is it? K. E, 

© 


Pre-O bituary 


The best way to kill a good idea is to formalize it. 
The best way to bury one is to institutionalize it. 
“Guidance” is the current good idea. Watch it 
grow and go. Cc. W. R. 
© 


Crazy with Puppets 


One of the things which gives the term “progres- 
sive” education so many of the delightful qualities 
of a pain in the neck is the idiocies which are prac- 
ticed in its name. 

For instance there is the young school executive 
of advanced ideas who went to seed on the subject 
of teaching by the use of puppets. History with 
puppets, arithmetic with puppets, geography with 
puppets, art with puppets, English with puppets, 
music with puppets. 

The last phrase probably should be “crazy with 
puppets”. The sugar coating might conceivably be- 
come worse than the pill. W. S. McC, 


© 


Many teachers still teach government by having 
their pupils memorize governmental organizations. 
Memorizing the bones of the body didn’t help me 
to understand human nature! K. E. 


© 


Conventions Are Blooming 


If teachers are to teach Democracy in an atmos- 
phere of democracy, why can’t their conventions be 
planned and governed accordingly? Why can’t teach- 
ers select the speakers they wish to have on their 
program; the things they wish to hear discussed; 


(Continued on page 576) 











A Beehive of Activity Is the Patrick Henry Junior High School 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB 


By 


JESSE G. FOX and EMANUEL E. MARGOLIES 


HEN THE Photography Club of Patrick 

Henry Junior High School was first 
organized, in 1935, its equipment consisted 
of several small trays, five M. Q. tubes, one 
pound of Hypo, and a package of printing 
paper. Today, the club turns out all the 
graduation pictures, prints photos for 
magazine publication, and is now prepar- 
ing a motion picture of school life. 

Some of the equipment needed for this 
work was obtained by money earned 
through the developing and printing of pic- 
tures for the student body and the faculty. 
Much of it was constructed by various 
groups of boys during their regular shop 
periods. This “home-made” equipment in- 
cludes an enlarger, a printing box, develop- 
ing tanks, an easel, light reflectors, and 
other smaller items. 

At 2:10 P.M. every Monday afternoon, 31 
boys pour into the fourth-floor science room, 
take their seats, and with eager impatience 
await the knock of the gavel. Fifteen min- 
utes later, the business part of the meeting 
over, 31 boys jump from their seats and 
hurry to their assignments. 

A half dozen enter the supply closet to 
develop their films. There is no source of 


Re 


Eprror’s Note: The activity discussed in 
this article is reported a decided success by 
the authors. The profit made by the club 
on recent graduation photographs will be 
used to make a moving picture of school 
life. Mr. Fox is principal, and Mr. Margolies 
is director of the Photography Club, of the 
Patrick Henry Junior High School, New 
York City. 


light in the closet so a guard is posted out- 
side the door to tap off the minutes. With 
the aid of this human timepiece and a 
thermometer, the boys process their films. A 
clothing closet serves for a second dark- 
room. The windows have been darkened 
with wrapping paper and a small table has 
been placed in the corner. A ceiling light 
plus an extension cord provides current. 
This is the printing and enlarging room. 
Developing out a crisp print or a clear en- 
largement is a thrilling experience. This 
closet is always crowded. 

At the sink, a boy is carefully rinsing 
some pictures; another painstakingly trims 
his prints and decorates them with a decol- 
lette edge. Three boys hold shining ferro- 
types close to the warm radiators. They will 
be able to take their pictures home dry and 
glossy before the meeting is adjourned at 
3:10. Several lads are meticulously coloring 
their enlargements with transparent oils. 
Another member labors over a cardboard 
embossment on which he mounts an attrac- 
tively colored print. Others are weighing 
out chemicals and preparing stock solutions 
for the next meeting. 

On special occasions, parental consent 
slips enable the whole club to adjourn to 
the nearby park for an orgy of picture tak- 
ing. Many cameras will be seen; a few with 
fair lenses, but most of them of inferior 
grade. Nevertheless, many surprisingly good 
pictures have been taken with box cameras. 

The Bird Sanctuary is a favorite spot for 
“shooting” since here roam many small ani- 
mals as well as a variety of birds with color- 
ful plumage. The fountain, the lake, the 
ballfields and surrounding foliage offer 
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many problems in composition and expos- 
ure. 

From time to time, committees (boys with 
the faster cameras) are assigned to visit other 
clubs in the school building in order to 
obtain a pictorial record of progress in these 
clubs, for inclusion in the school publica- 
tion. 

Graduation time finds the clubroom a 
beehive of activity. The club director’s plate 
camera is borrowed and all graduation 
classes line up in the school yard where they 
are seated and photographed. The privilege 
of handling this difficult assignment is given 
to a member who has been with the club for 
several terms and is quite familiar with the 
proper manipulation of the more compli- 
cated apparatus to be employed. He is as- 
sisted by a group of advanced members. 

They arrange for the sitting, check ex- 
posure time for the camera operator, assist 
him with the plates, and run upstairs to the 
darkroom in between pictures, in order to 
develop one or two films to check on the 
resulting negatives. Thus they economize 
on materials as well as upon the time of the 
students who are posing. 

The committee later develops the films, 
dries them near a burner or radiator, and 
displays sample enlargements the very same 
afternoon. Orders are taken and as many as 
150 prints, ranging in size from 8 x 10 inches 
to 11 x 14 inches, are carefully prepared, 
thoroughly washed, dried, flattened, and 
sold. 

The profit from the most recent gradua- 
tion job will be used in the making of a 
motion picture concerning life at the school. 
At times when they are not engaged in 
studies, the students will act for the desired 
scenes. 


The club will direct the acting, write 
the scenario, and do the technical work. One 
committee will design the sets; another will 
arrange for lighting; a third will operate the 
camera; a fourth will edit and splice the film 
after it is processed. Several boys with par- 
ticular artistic ability will embellish the reel 
with interesting titles, and the grand finale 
shall be the projection in the auditorium 
before the whole student body. 

Every six months, the Photography Club 
displays some of its work at the regular 
exhibition of school club projects. It will 
compete for the prizes offered by the Ameri- 
can Institute at the first scholastic “Salon 
of Photography” to be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History on May 22. 
Two or three club members have already 
won prizes in the occasional contests con- 
ducted by newspapers and magazines. 

It will be noticed that no provision is 
made for formal instruction in the conduct 
of the meeting of the club. A clubroom is 
no place for formal instruction. It is a place 
for happy, constructive activity under the 
guidance of a teacher who can forget that 
he is in a classroom. The club sponsor 
demonstrates when necessary. The boys imi- 
tate and often innovate. 

It is not always the boy with the high L.Q. 
who excels as a photographer. Many stu- 
dents with lower than average mentality 
have become fair technicians. Those stu- 
dents who thirst for more knowledge con- 
cerning the chemistry and physics of the 
photographic processes are encouraged to 
read and report on books in the field. Many 
members are so fascinated with the mechan- 
ics of photography that they are too busy 
to worry about theory. All enjoy the club 
work and the waiting list is long indeed. 


The Chicago Teachers Union has the largest membership of any 
teachers union in the United States. Kermit Eby, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Teachers Union, announced on April 4 a total member- 
ship of 7,800. New York City has the second largest teachers union in 
this country, and that of Cleveland is third. 











The Place of High-School 
MATHEMATICS 


By 
THOMAS B. PORTWOOD 


N ATTEMPTING to discuss the problem of 

high-school mathematics, it is necessary 
to think of some of the changes that have 
taken place in the schools themselves. 

In the first place, the high school has 
ceased to be a highly selective institution 
and has become more of an all-inclusive in- 
stitution. During the last 25 years or so, the 
enrollment of the high school has increased 
about ten to fifteen fold. We no longer have 
a relatively small number of the academic 
select but rather more of a cross section of 
American youth with all of the varying abili- 
ties, backgrounds, and other differences 
naturally found in such a group in any part 
of the United States. 

In an effort to offer a worthwhile program 
to the great number of students, the high 
school has been undergoing many changes as 
to philosophy, curriculum and general pro- 
cedure. In general, these changes have been 
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Epiror’s Note: The title of this article 
doesn’t tell the whole story, as Mr. Port- 
wood is concerned primarily with “putting 
high-school mathematics in its place”. And 
that place, he holds, is not on the study card 
of pupils who have no talent for mathe- 
matics, and who will never have a use for 
algebra and geometry. Mr. Portwood of- 
fers many concrete facts and summaries of 
investigations which indicate that high in- 
telligence and high mathematics ability are 
not Siamese twins, and that pupils who are 
weak in high-school mathematics can be 
good college timber. The author is assistant 
superintendent of schools of San Antonio, 
Texas, in charge of secondary education. 


in the direction of doing away with the so- 
called single-track curriculum and the de- 
velopment of the elective process whereby 
the student may choose, within certain lim- 
its, what he wants to study. This choosing 
process always brings a clash of the vested 
interests of the academic world. Each inter- 
est such as the language group, the science 
group, the English group, or the math group 
is sure that the elective principle is all right 
so long as it doesn’t give to the student the 
privilege of coming out with a bona fide 
high-school diploma without having two or 
three units in that particular subject field. 
In short, we all believe in a core curriculum 
provided our subject is the core. (Let the 
other fellow offer the electives; my subject 
should be required of every student in the 
school.) 

In considering a program of mathematics 
for the high school one must keep in mind 
two things: In the first place the educational 
purpose underlying the school; and in the 
second place, the real aims of mathematics 
as taught in the school. 

The familiar statement of Dr. Briggs 
known as the golden rule of secondary edu- 
cation is probably as accurate a statement 
of what the high school is trying to do as 
has been made. Briggs said that the purpose 
of the school is: “To teach children to do 
better those desirable things that they are 
going to do anyway; to lead them to higher 
types of activity; to make these higher types 
desirable and to an extent attainable.” So 
to be able to determine the proper place of 
mathematics in any school founded on a 
philosophy such as Briggs proposed it be- 
comes necessary to state the aim of mathe- 
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matics to show what we are trying to do. 

The report of the National Committee on 
Mathematics Requirements lists three fun- 
damental aims: (1) the practical aim; (2) 
the disciplinary aims; (3) the cultural aim. 

The practical aim means the command of 
the fundamental processes that one is apt to 
need, and this fits very well with Briggs’ 
Golden Rule of teaching the pupil to do 
better those desirable things that he is going 
to do anyway. However, when we come to 
the disciplinary aim we find ourselves on 
controversial ground. 

I think most psychologists now agree that 
under favorable conditions there may be 
transfer of training at least to some degree 
and that such transfer is based upon identi- 
cal elements being present. It seems, how- 
ever, that too much value is apt to be at- 
tached to the so-called disciplinary power 
of mathematical training. The following 
statement taken from a recent publication 
indicates that over-emphasis can be found: 

“The seeking of relations and their pre- 
cise expression, an attitude of inquiry, a de- 
sire to understand, concentration and per- 
sistence, a love for precision, accuracy, 
thoroughness and clearness, and a distaste for 
vagueness and incompleteness are some of 
the claims made for mathematics. Certainly 
this is a large order to expect as a by-prod- 
uct when some of our high-school pupils 
who do not have any real ability in the 
subject are exposed to algebra, geometry, or 
trigonometry. It is doubtful if any real good 
results unless there is sufficient ability to 
generate interest.” 

The cultural aims of mathematics are still 
more difficult to define. Such extravagant 
claims as appreciation of the beauty of geo- 
metrical forms, and ideals of perfection as 
to logical forms are found. Certainly the 
cultural values may be had without the 
slavish mastery of the intricate processes of 
mathematics. There are certainly various 
other avenues of approach to beauty and 
perfection and balance and logical thought 
than the avenue of mathematics as such. 


For those who have not the particular abil- 
ity to travel the mathematics road, it would 
seem the better part of wisdom to choose 
another path. 

Schorling in his booklet on the teaching 
of mathematics says in discussing transfer of 
training: 

“The acceptance of this doctrine does not 
mean that pupils should be taught disagree- 
able and difficult tasks. The world offers an 
infinite number of things to be learned from 
which a given individual must make a selec- 
tion. If the procedures used in reflective 
thinking are to be mastered how much more 
sensible it is to choose for a given individual 
tasks which are not only interesting to him 
but useful.” 

This brings us to the question of mathe- 
matics and college entrance requirements, 
which is always a great problem in the high 
school, 

We all know that the content of high- 
school mathematics is determined very 
largely by what the colleges demand. We 
also know that most colleges think that the 
high school is doing a rather poor job of 
preparing students in the field of mathe- 
matics. We also know that most high schools 
think that the colleges are doing a rather 
poor job of teaching students after they get 
them from the high school. Perhaps each of 
these groups is not entirely correct in what 
it thinks but we can get some light from 
certain studies which have been made with- 
in the last two or three years. 

Let us mention first a report from the de- 
partment of Psychology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. This investigation tended to show that 
all students who had a high rank in mathe- 
matical ability also had a high rank in in- 
telligence, but that some students whose 
mathematical ability was low also ranked 
high in intelligence. In other words, it is 
possible to be intelligent and not be gifted 
in mathematics. I have no doubt that some 
lovers of mathematics seriously question 
this. But if such a conclusion can be sub- 
stantiated, it should mean a radical change 
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in college entrance requirements in the field 
of mathematics. 

If a student is intelligent and perhaps 
gifted in other lines why should he be forced 
to attempt to master mathematics for which 
he has no ability or interest? But there are 
many who do not believe that a student can 
be good college timber and be weak in 
mathematical ability. 

We can get some light on this problem 
from the recent Pennsylvania study. This 
study was reported by Dr. Walter A. Jessup 
in the Educational Record of January 1936. 
This study covers a period of some seven 
years and records have been made of some 
30,000 students. Intensive and comprehen- 
sive tests were administered to both high 
school and college students with the result 
that some rather startling and interesting 
things were discovered. 

In the first place it was discovered that 
there is no actual standard for achievement 
in college. College A was found to differ 
from College B as much as 150 per cent on 
median performance. Yet both colleges were 
supposed to have approximately the same 
standard of academic achievement. The 
study also reveals some interesting things 
with regard to achievement of high-school 
pupils and of college students. The iden- 
tical test was given to over 5,000 college 
sophomores and to 1500 high-school seniors. 
It was found that one-fourth of the high- 
school students outranked the average col- 
lege sophomore. Ten per cent of the high 
school students ranked higher than the aver- 
age for the senior class of the college. 

One college in Pennsylvania was tested 
and studied in an effort to determine the 
extent of “enduring knowledge” in the 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. Great overlapping was found. In 
fact, had the college decided to graduate on 
what students know rather than on the num- 
ber of credits each one had, the graduating 
class would have been made up as follows: 
33 per cent Seniors; 25 per cent Juniors; 
23 per cent Sophomores; and 19 per cent 
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Freshmen. These figures are appropriate. 
In discussing this study Dr. Jessup uses 
the term “enduring knowledge”. He means 
by that certain fundamental learning which 
has meaning for the student and which is so 
related to other things that the student can 
make connections and really use such knowl- 
edge. “Enduring knowledge” is not the abil- 
ity to remember certain isolated facts and to 
be able to reproduce them. Such enduring 
knowledge is supposed to be the result of 
our classroom rituals and teaching proce- 
dures both in high school and college. 

If we are to believe the findings of the 
Pennsylvania study, many of our ideas re- 
garding the value of classroom instruction 
are wrong. I quote Dr. Jessup on this point. 
He says: “With our present system of educa- 
tional organization we unconsciously over- 
emphasize many of the mechanical features 
of schooling, such as length of term, length 
of hour, number of recitations, number of 
courses, and other mechanical features 
which go to make up a unit of credit. We 
give examinations in the schools but these 
examinations are so made as to conceal 
rather than reveal differences. We ignore 
the most important thing, which is the vital 
variation of one student from another. The 
difference in the students’ ‘enduring knowl- 
edge’ should condition every act of the 
teacher.” 

We may be approaching a day when high 
schools and colleges will cease to worry so 
much about formal requirements and begin 
to think about students in terms of what 
each can do. This does not mean that schol- 
arship is being lowered or standards of 
achievement lowered. It may mean that 
those who cannot master higher mathemat- 
ics and will never use it will be allowed to 
spend their time at something else with the 
full assurance of being able to enter college 
and there pursue those interests and abilities 
which they possess. 

The purpose of the school should be to 
discover differences and to attempt to de- 
velop each student as much unlike the oth- 
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ers as he naturally is rather than to attempt 
to develop students by groups according to 
inflexible requirements. 

The average high school or college has 
made little effort to adjust to individual 
student need. One of the chief obstacles in 
the way of the testing program in Pennsyl- 
vania was the fact that many colleges refused 
to give up two days a year for some three 
years from classroom teaching. They felt 
that they needed the two days to cover cer- 
tain imaginary academic ground. 

In this connection I am reminded of the 
teacher of American History who vigorously 
objected to stopping—as she put it—the 
teaching of history while her class listened 
by radio to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh testi- 
fying before Congress. We have become too 
much the slaves of certain set procedures, 
certain sacred subjects, and above all else, 
classroom rituals. 

But I want to stay fairly close at least to 
the problem of high school mathematics. 
The report of the committee on college 
freshmen for the Southern Association had 
this to say about two years ago. “From this 
study one can’t help but raise the question 
as to why failure in mathematics is out of 
all proportion to other subjects. Is mathe- 
matics a more difficult subject? Is it taken 
by poor students? Is it poorly taught or is 
it required and hence taken by many who 
have no ability for it or interest in it?” 

The report shows that almost twenty per 
cent of all freshmen taking mathematics 
failed, which rate is much higher than for 
any other subject field. 

It is possible that many students are at- 
tempting mathematics who have no real 
ability in the subject and who study only 
because of certain rigid requirements based 
on tradition rather than pupil need. 


Since there is evidence that mathematical 
ability is not necessarily a condition for gen- 
eral intelligence, it would appear that col- 
lege entrance requirements should be based 
primarily on the special training required 
for successful study of courses to be pursued 
in college. This certainly can never mean 
that every student must be trained in the 
same way. The college entrance examina- 
tion board has made some progress in the 
solution of this problem by dividing stu- 
dents into three classes: 


1. Those who do not expect to study any mathe- 
matics or natural science in college. 

2. Those who expect to study only minimum col- 
lege requirements in the fields of natural science or 
mathematics. 

3. Those who expect to do graduate work in sci- 
ence or mathematics. 


The examination for those who do not 
expect to pursue mathematics in college is 
of course quite different from that given to 
those who do expect to take mathematics in 
college. This is quite a progressive step com- 
ing from a body that is noted for holding 
to formal and rigid requirements and the 
same requirements for all. 

Such requirements may be straws in the 
wind indicating that even our colleges 
are beginning to make adjustments so 
as to fit college experience to high-school 
experience and to gear both to ability and 
interests. To the high school boy or girl who 
can master mathematics and who sincerely 
likes the subject I would say more power to 
him. I want to be able to say the same thing 
to ali boys and girls who show ability in 
other fields of study. 

Perhaps the college and the university 
should also be interested in teaching all boys 
and girls to do better those desirable things 
that they are going to do anyway. 


Freshman English students of a certain high school in Ohio wrote 
George Bernard Shaw for his autograph. He answered that “a school 
which teaches children to make nuisances of themselves by collecting 
autographs should be burned to the ground.” 
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Many of the “lowest third” of our graduates are 
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By W. E. TREBILCOCK 


COMBINATION of circumstances made it 

desirable in 1924 to start the keeping 

of a systematic and comprehensive record of 

the success our high-school graduates were 
attaining in their first semester in college. 

By that year school authorities in various 
places had announced in impressive num- 
bers higher requirements which their high- 
school graduates had to meet in order to 
obtain a recommendation to college; reports 
were current—some of them well founded— 
that some of the higher institutions were 
going to gather and publish statistics from 
time to time showing the performance of 
graduates of the various high schools in 
their first college semester; the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was inaugurating a study which was 
designed in part to reveal how well its mem- 
ber secondary schools were performing their 
college preparatory function as revealed by 
college records. 

It was a foregone conclusion that some 
school men interested in publicity, whose 
high-school graduates, in any given report, 
might have acquitted themselves creditably, 
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Eprror’s Note: “For many high-school 
graduates there is no adequate test of fitness 
for college except the actual attempt to carry 
college work,” is one of the author's five 
conclusions based upon the records of Calu- 
met High School graduates in college. These 
records, kept over a period of years, show 
that the “lowest third” of the high-school 
graduates do much better in college than 
many colleges might like to admit. The au- 
thor is superintendent of schools in Calu- 
met, Michigan. 


would make public the report, emphasizing 
the point by citing other schools whose 
graduates did not show up so well in the 
same report. 

It was uncertain what would constitute 
success for the purpose of these reports— 
whether percentage of failure alone would 
be the test, for example, or whether the dis- 
tribution of grades received would deter- 
mine it, or whether, in the latter case, the 
rank of students in their high-school gradu- 
ating classes would receive recognition. It is 
apparent that the results of no one year can 
be relied on as evidence of the success with 
which individual schools prepare for col- 
lege, and that figures issued by a single 
higher institution are not to be relied on as 
typical of the work of the individual high 
schools. Obviously, an accurate revelation 
depends on data which cover a period of 
years and which are complete for all gradu- 
ates and all institutions they attend. 

Because of the scope of its membership, 
the North Central Association’s summary of 
data for a particular year, in contrast to its 
figures for a particular high school, may be 
regarded as typical and hence may serve as 
a measure against which each school may 
judge itself when its figures cover a sufh- 
ciently long period to be representative. 

The immediate problem at Calumet, how- 
ever, in 1924, concerned the advisability of 
recommending to the board of education 
the adoption of a rule which would make 
a grade above the minimum passing one a 
prerequisite for recommendation to college. 
Such a recommendation would not only be 
counter to past practice but counter to the 
beliefs of the school administrators who 
hold that colleges themselves should set 
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their standards of admission and themselves 
accept the responsibility of rejecting appli- 
cants. 

It is a momentous matter forever to bar 
a youth from trying college, and the unre- 
liability of a high-school average for the 
purpose is notorious. Let those who will, as- 
sume that responsibility. Calumet’s policy is 
to get into college—some college—every stu- 
dent who seeks to enter. Often students can- 
not get into the colleges of their choice, but 
it is the business of the high-school principal 
to find colleges they can enter. We have yet 
to experience our first failure to get a stu- 
dent into an accredited higher institution. 

Common prudence, however, requires 
that an eye be had to the publication of 
data which might be interpreted as ranking 
schools on the basis of their college prepara- 
tory efficiency, unless the data are truly 
comparable—and school policy in making 
recommendations to colleges is an important 
factor in comparability. Therefore, there 
was begun in 1924 the yearly practice of 
tabulating complete data on the perform- 
ance of our graduates in their first college 
term. 

In 1919 data had been assembled which 
covered the school years 1914-1915 through 
1918-1919 for students entering four-year in- 
stitutions only. Not all institutions have 
made regular reports back to the high 
schools, and for that reason our data for 
the years 1919-1924 are not quite complete. 
Starting with the 1924-1925 session, how- 
ever, our data include the first-term records 
of every graduate who attended an institu- 
tion of collegiate rank. 

Of the 651 students whose grades were re- 
ceived in the period 1914-1937, 167 attended 
western universities; 15, eastern universities 
and colleges; 7, western colleges for women; 
91, denominational and municipal colleges; 
161, normal schools and teachers’ colleges; 
95, junior colleges; and 115, technical 
schools and state colleges. 

Our data show by years the number of 
hours of work carried, the number of hours 
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graded A, B, etc., and the percentage of the 
total hours carried graded A, B, etc. Varia- 
tion in the percentages from year to year is 
to be expected. The study made by the 
North Central Association as of 1928-1929 
shows that graduates of Michigan high 
schools attending college that year had a 
failing rate in terms of hours of 7.6 per cent 
while the average for the entire membership 
of the Association was 9.4 per cent. The 
Calumet twenty-three year average is 3.9 per 
cent and the yearly range was from zero to 
8.2 per cent. 

Our data also cover the rank in their high 
school classes of the students who went to 
college, the student failing rate, and the 
high-school rank of students failing. For 
this purpose, a student is classified as failing 
if he received a failing grade in any course. 
Because the University of Michigan and a 
number of other institutions limited admis- 
sion to those who ranked above the lowest 
third of their high-school classes, high school 
rank was determined by that third of his 
class the student’s four-year average placed 
him in. 

The North Central Association study as 
of 1928-1929 credited Michigan with a stu- 
dent failing rate of 21.5 per cent and gave 
the average for the entire Association as 
25.7 per cent. 

The records of our school show the fol- 
lowing: 651 students entered college for the 
first time and remained for at least one 
term; 286 of these—or 43.9%—ranked in the 
highest third of their high-school class; 213, 
or 32.7%, ranked in the middle third; and 
152, or 23.3%, ranked in the lowest third. 

Of the 651 students, 81, or 12.4%, failed 
at least one course. Of the 81:1 failing, 7 
ranked in the highest third of their gradu- 
ating class, and constituted 2.4%, of the total 
number of “highest third” students entering 
college; 33, or 5.1%, of the “middle third” 
students failed, as did 41, or 26.3%, of the 
“lowest third” students. The number of 
“highest third” students failing was 8.6% 
of the total number of students failing; the 
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“middle thirds” constituted 40.7% of the 
total number of students failing, and the 
“lowest thirds” constituted 50.6%. 

It is to be observed that close to a fourth 
of the students entering college were in the 
lowest third of their high-school classes and 
hence were presumably poor college risks. 
That a larger per cent of this group would 
fail than of either of the others was to be 
expected—but that the rate should be 
roughly one student in four was much bet- 
ter than was to be expected, as reference to 
the previously mentioned North Central 
Association average of 25.7% will evidence. 

Breaking down our data so as to distribute 
the college grades received in accordance 
with the high-school rank of the recipients, 
the following results were obtained: Courses 
totalling 1290 hours were graded A. Of these, 
982 hours—76.1% of the total graded A— 
were earned by those in the highest third of 
their high school class, 226 hours, or 17.5% 
of the A total, earned by those in the middle 
third, and 82 hours, or 6.4% of the A total, 
by those in the lowest third. 

In the accompanying table is set forth a 
summary which portrays in convenient 
fashion the composite performance of stu- 
dents in the respective thirds of their high- 
school classes. It reveals what per cent of 
the total hours carried by each third were 
graded A, B, etc. Commenting only on the 
figures for the lowest third, it appears that 
28%, of the grades were above average, 44% 


average, and 27% below average. The fail- 
ing rate of 10.7% for this group must be 
regarded as moderate. 

Observations: 

1. Raising the requirements necessary to 
obtain a recommendation to college is not 
warranted in the light of the past and cur- 
rent performance of our graduates. 

2. Colleges are right in anticipating that 
the most unsatisfactory results will come 
from students of low rank in high school. 

3. Colleges which impose an admission 
standard of scholarship considerably above 
a minimum passing grade are probably ex- 
cluding students who are capable of satis- 
factory work. 

4. Colleges which take students without 
regard to their high-school rank are per- 
forming a real educational service in many 
cases, inasmuch as they open the door of 
opportunity to many who otherwise would 
find themselves cut off from a college career. 
These students can either remain and gradu- 
ate from such institutions or, on establish- 
ing their ability to do college work, can 
transfer to the very institutions which would 
not admit them in the first instance. 

5. While it is wasteful and otherwise un- 
desirable to have the unfit in college, it is 
also wasteful and otherwise undesirable to 
keep the fit out of college. For many stu- 
dents there is no adequate test of fitness ex- 
cept the actual attempt to carry college 
work. 


“ 


In Russia, according to government statistics, go per cent of the Soviet 
citizens are literate as against 25 per cent in 1897.—The World Almanac, 
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A survey of the ideas and methods 
used by Westchester County teachers of 


FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE 


By GWENDOLEN GLENDENNING and WINNETTE CURTIS 


HE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE group of the cur- 
i chitibinatiale committee appointed by 
the Westchester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in New York State is prepared to take 
readers of THE CLearinGc House on a brief 
tour of the foreign-language classes of the 
county, with a view to observing which of 
the teaching methods advocated for adop- 
tion in recent years are actually being em- 
ployed, and to what extent they are found 
satisfactory. 

Teachers are constantly hearing and read- 
ing—in conferences, courses, and profes- 
sional publications—what they should be 
doing or what they might be doing to im- 
prove their teaching. We hope it will be 
beneficial to learn what is actually being 
done and proving generally satisfactory in 
some schools. 

Although language teaching in New York 
State is, to a considerable degree, standard- 
ized by the requirements of the state syl- 
labus, and although Westchester schools on 
the whole are favored by more generous 
financial support than the average for the 
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Eprror’s Note: Miss Glendenning is chair- 
man, and Miss Curtis a member, of the 
Foreign Language Group of the Westchester 
Curriculum Study Committee. The authors 
of this article teach foreign languages in 
the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New 
York. This article, which is based upon 
a survey of the foreign-language teaching 
methods and ideas now being used in the 
county, offers our readers an opportunity 
lo participate in the findings of the investi- 
gation. 


entire country, our study showed a surpris- 
ing variation in aims and in the methods 
utilized to achieve these aims. Many of the 
teachers reporting stated frankly that their 
aim was to meet the requirements of the 
syllabus. In other cases the syllabus require- 
ments were very evidently minimum es- 
sentials, and the courses were enriched in 
a variety of ways, which showed that a syl- 
labus is not necessarily an impassible barrier. 

Our information was obtained by two 
questionnaires, and the answers were tabu- 
lated by members of the committee. An ex- 
ceptional degree of coéperation was shown. 
Answers to the first questionnaire were 
promptly received from fifty-seven of the 
fifty-nine junior and senior high schools in 
the country, and seventy-five per cent of 
these schools answered the second, which 
was more detailed. 

The first questionnaire, which was sent 
to principals, asked for total registration in 
their schools, and for registration by classes, 
in Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and General Language. Due to the fact that 
half the school systems of the county are or- 
ganized on the six year high-school plan, 
and that the committee neglected to ask 
these schools for separate registration figures 
for their junior- and senior-high-school divi- 
sions, percentages would have no compara- 
tive value. Here are the approximate regis- 
tration figures for each language, out of a 
total registration of 33,500 for all classes in 
grades 7 to 12: 


Latin French German Spanish 
6400 7500 goo 1500 
Italian General Language 
geo 75° 
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The second questionnaire, sent to a teach- 
er in each school, and filled out for each 
language, asked for: (1) A statement of 
aims; (2) names of grammars and readers 
used during each year, and the approximate 
number of pages read; (g) reactions to sev- 
eral practices (to be stated later); and (4) 
the extent of use of certain devices for en- 
livening the study of languages. 

We shall not discuss here the books used 
or the number of pages read. Tabulations of 
these will be made later, and can be con- 
sulted by those interested. We shall also 
leave out all discussion of Regents examina- 
tions, which have only regional interest, and 
of general language classes, which seem not 
yet to be sufficiently standardized or under- 
stood to warrant discussion in this article. 

We shall first consider briefly some of the 
aims mentioned for Latin and for the 
modern languages. We shall then discuss 
the reactions to questions regarding the time 
for beginning a language, prognostic tests, 
objective tests, and classes for pupils of low 
ability. Then we shall present some of the 
ideas contributed which the committee feel 
to be worthy of more general use. 

The aims expressed by the Latin teachers 
ranged from the ultra-conservative “de- 
velopment of reasoning power” to the more 
modern “ability to understand the nature 
and growth of modern institutions, practices 
and conventions, by comparison with their 
ancient origins”. That most teachers are en- 
deavoring to make Latin of functional im- 
portance to their pupils is shown by the fact 
that grammar is emphasized for its value in 
improving English grammar fully as much 
as for the sake of Latin itself; vocabulary is 
stressed as an aid to the enlargement of 
English vocabulary; and translation for its 
value in expressing ideas concisely in good, 
idiomatic English. 

In modern languages there seemed to be 
a decided trend toward a greater emphasis 
on ability to speak the language, with the 
idea that this gives great personal satis- 
faction and is one more basis for the friend- 


ly understanding between nations so much 
needed at present. The aim of attaining a 
larger range of vocabulary and a greater con- 
sciousness of the power of words was also 
expressed. Much was said about education 
for leisure time and the cultural develop. 
ment of the individual, leading to aesthetic 
appreciation and a larger mental life. 

Now we come to the reactions of teachers 
to the topics mentioned, with an occasional 
statement of practices: 

Time to begin a language. For Latin, 
ninth grade was favored by a majority, but a 
few schools wanted it begun in the eighth 
grade. One school even suggested that it 
be taken up in the elementary grades. Ac- 
tually, there are seven systems where it is 
taught in the eighth grade and one where 
it is begun in the seventh. 

Ten schools felt that modern languages 
should be begun in tenth grade only. There 
were a few advocates for beginning them 
in the eighth or ninth grades, and more who 
wanted them begun as early as possible, but 
fifteen teachers stated definitely that they 
should be begun in the seventh grade. 

This falls in line with the aim of greater 
speaking ability, and is interesting from an- 
other angle, in view of the fact that there 
are only four public schools in the county 
in which seventh-grade pupils may take a 
modern language. This language in every 
case is French, with a small additional class 
in Spanish in one school. 

Prognostic tests. There are only three 
schools in the county using prognostic tests, 
and they did not name the tests used. Most 
teachers seemed to feel that they might be 
good in some schools, but that they them- 
selves had not enough faith in them to try 
them. Some felt that a general language 
course, or any language given in junior high 
school, could be used to weed out those who 
would not be benefited by taking a lan- 
guage. Others were of the opinion that study 
of a pupil’s previous record, coupled with 
a reading test such as the Traxler, would 
serve the same purpose. 
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One member of the committee felt strong- 
ly that, for modern languages at least, a 
pupil who is naturally interested in other 
people, and who has a lively imagination, a 
good ear and good English diction, the habit 
of giving attention to details, and a great de- 
sire to learn a foreign language, will over- 
come such handicaps as a rather low I.Q. 
and a rather poor reading ability. A good 
student might make an effort on a prognos- 
tic test because it was something new and 
temporary, and still not do well in the lan- 
guage in class. 

Objective tests. There was no wide ex- 
pression of opinion on the objective tests 
now in use, such as the Coéperative Tests. 
While two or three teachers favored them 
as a means of standardization and as being 
easy to score, others pointed out that they 
were not a real test of language sense or the 
power of expression, and that, if used too 
much, they would put the emphasis on a 
passive rather than an active knowledge of 
a language. 

Classes for pupils of low ability. There 
was, perhaps, more disagreement on this 
subject than on any other. Any such dis- 
cussion is complicated in New York State 
by the Regents examinations. The classes 
for pupils of low ability would, of course, 
have no Regents, and some think this would 
make too sharp a distinction between stu- 
dents. 

Others feel that students not capable of 
keeping up with the regular classes should 
not be taking a language at all—that it is 
an “atterapt to educate the non-educable”. 

Nevertheless, many feel that a combina- 
tion reading-conversation-civilization course 
would be of value to a great many pupils 
who are made to suffer quite unnecessarily 
by continued grammar tests. These classes 
are operating successfully in the schools of 
one city in this county. 

Now come the suggestions, which we hope 
may prove of use to other language teachers: 

In Latin, a variety of devices were sug- 
gested, particularly in connection with the 


study of Roman history and customs. One 
teacher uses variable assignments to suit the 
interests of individual pupils. Another has 
topical assignments for the entire class, and 
uses discussion and debates, in which com- 
parisons with modern events are empha- 
sized. 

One teacher reports correlation with the 
music department, in the form of Latin 
songs sung by the glee clubs, while another 
reports that her pupils translate Latin in- 
scriptions or terms used in other subjects. 
Several teachers refer briefly to correlations 
with other languages, history, and art. 

Apparently there are few Latin clubs, but 
at least one flourishes. It holds regular meet- 
ings and an annual banquet, Roman style. 
Another school stages a Saturnalia just be- 
fore the holidays. Another presents an as- 
sembly program and an exhibition of a large 
number of projects, models, scrap-books and 
posters. 

Some of the ideas suggested by modern 
language teachers could be carried out in 
many schools. Others require equipment 
which could not be had in all schools, and 
still others are possible only in a metro- 
politan area. We are listing examples of 
each kind. 

One way of teaching the civilization of the 
country whose language is being studied 
sounds as if it might be feasible in any 
school. Every month, in second- and third- 
year French, each student receives a mimeo- 
graphed list of questions in the foreign lan- 
guage, about certain aspects of France 

(geography, history, government, and so 
on). These must be put in his notebook, 
looked up, and answered by the end of the 
month. Students in many schools also keep 
up with the current events of the country 
whose language they are studying by read- 
ing the little newspapers published for class- 
room use. 

Correspondence with boys and girls of the 
foreign country is another possibility open 
to everyone. In many schools the oppor- 
tunity for this is given regularly. A few 
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schools found that it did not work out well, 
but the committee knows of at least one 
bureau that has proved satisfactory. 

There are many language clubs in the 
county. Whether or not a club flourishes 
seems to depend on the enthusiasm and the 
free time of its members. In one school the 
club meets every other week and tea is al- 
ways served as an incentive to conversation. 
Before the tea, games are played or char- 
ades given. Once a year there is a play, and 
at another meeting there is a Bridge, where 
the vocabulary needed is provided on a 
mimeographed sheet for each person. Oc- 
casionally foreigners speak to the club. Some 
clubs have newspapers which they publish. 
Some exchange programs with other schools. 
One school has an alumni language club 
which gives a prize each year to the senior 
who does outstanding work in the language. 
Some prepare programs for assemblies. They 
work out songs, with the help of the music 
department, and make costumes of the prov- 
inces of the foreign land. 

Another form of entertainment in favor, 
whether for clubs or for classes, is the pup- 
pet show. A Westchester County teacher has 
published a little book explaining the mak- 
ing of puppets and a puppet theatre, and 
including little plays which have proven suc- 
cessful. Besides being fun, this work is a 
great aid to pronunciation and fluency and 
well worth the time spent on it. 

Correlation with other departments of the 
school has been mentioned in connection 
with school assemblies. The art department 
can also help out with the puppets. In 
one school last year, junior-high art pupils 
made marionnettes and a theatre, and gave 
a play which senior high pupils had written. 
In some schools language teachers help 
members of the music classes in their pro- 
nunciation of songs in a foreign language. 
In several schools translations made by 
pupils in foreign language classes are 
marked by Engiish teachers. 

Schools which are fortunate enough to 
have a balopticon, a good victrola, and a 
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recording machine are able to help their 
pupils greatly. The balopticon, in addition 
to its use in several schools for showing pic- 
tures of France and French life, is used in 
one school for vocabulary building. Pictures 
from magazines, advertisements, and car- 
toons, if carefully selected, can be of great 
aid in giving a vocabulary that is easily re. 
membered. 

Victrola records are used in some schools 
for the teaching of pronunciation, for 
familiarizing the student with the music of 
the country studied, and for entertaining 
him while at the same time training his ear. 

One school makes recordings of each 
student’s pronunciation in his third and 
fourth years in a language. The pupil reads 
a passage that he has prepared or a poem 
that he has memorized. These records are 
played in class and criticized. 

Schools which are near a large city, or a 
center where there is much interest in the 
foreign language, are also fortunate. Nearly 
all the schools in the county reported field 
trips to New York. There were visits to 
boats, foreign restaurants, foreign films, art 
museums, and so on. In several communi- 
ties the Women’s Club brings foreign lan- 
guage films to the local moving-picture 
house. These films are also shown in some 
schools. Two schools reported a series of lec- 
tures to third- and fourth-year students by 
foreigners who spoke in their native tongue. 

There is one more suggestion which the 
committee would like to make. One of the 
teachers’ foreign language groups in the 
county runs a competitive examination 
each spring. It is open to third-year and 
fourth-year students and to those who have 
studied in the foreign country. At the writ- 
ten examination the three groups men- 
tioned are given different topics. Those who 
pass the written examination are allowed 
to take orals a month later. Many people 
have been kind enough to give medals for 
presentation to those who pass with credit 
in each group, and the students seem very 
proud to win them. 
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An Art Entertainment Helped Us to Buy 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


By ROY E. ABBEY 


RT APPRECIATION has been taught in our 
A school for several years. In addition, 
we have endeavored to make our rooms and 
corridors attractive with beautiful pictures, 
so that our children may appreciate more 
keenly the works of famous and well-known 
artists. But the buying of these pictures in- 
volves money, and this is a problem in any 
public school. 

The procedure which has usually been 
followed by schools in bringing Art Exhibits 
to a community has been to place the ex- 
hibit in a room, auditorium, or gymnasium, 
and admit only those people who pay a 
stipulated fee to see it. This means that 
only a small percentage of the school popu- 
lation will avail themselves of this sort of 
an opportunity to see fine works of art. Con- 
scious of this fact, we used the following 
plan with our last exhibit: 

We secured an exhibit of 150 well-known 
pictures. These pictures were hung in our 
corridors for one week, where the entire 
student body could see them as much as they 
cared to. The art classes studied them 
throughout the week. The children of our 
contributing elementary schools were in- 
vited in to see and study the pictures with- 
out any charge. Thus, the children of a large 

——--— 

Epitor’s Note: During a one-week exhibit 
of well-known pictures at the Oneida Junior 
High School, Schenectady, New York, an 
evening entertainment was held of “living” 
pictures and music that fitted the themes of 
the pictures. The fund thus raised bought 
anumber of pictures for the classrooms and 
corridors, reports the author, who is prin- 
cipal of the school. 


portion of our city were given an oppor- 
tunity to see these pictures. 

On Friday evening of the exhibit week 
the school put on a program of posed “‘liv- 
ing” pictures. This program was the result 
of the work done by the assembly director 
and the music teacher in collaboration with 
the art and homemaking departments. Each 
homeroom in the building was asked to 
select and “pose” one picture. The pupils 
who were not chosen for the actual portrayal 
of the picture helped to assemble the cos- 
tumes and other materials needed for the 
portrayal. 

The children of the entire school were 
made thoroughly conscious of the art ex- 
hibit and felt that they were having a real 
part in making the thing a success. The 
Student Council took charge of the sale of 
tickets, which again, of course, touched 
every homeroom in the building. The par- 
ents came to see the pictures, and then went 
to the auditorium for the entertainment. 

The program, which follows, included 
twenty-one tableaux, each of which “repro- 
duced” a picture in the exhibit. Each tab- 
leau was preceded by a short talk from one 
of the homeroom pupils, who mentioned 
the conditions under which the picture to 
be “posed” was painted, perhaps the reason 
for its existence, its permanent location, and 
some information about the artist’s life and 
other paintings. A selection in music, song, 
or verse which bore out the theme of the 
picture accompanied each portrayal: 

I. Orchestra 
March Romaine 
II. Prologue 


Living pictures interpreted in Music and 
Verse 
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- “Age of Innocence” (Reynolds) The entire project affected almost every 
Glee Club—“Sweet Miss Mary” pupil and teacher in some way. There was 
IV. “The Angelus” (Millet) -. ° . 
Piano and Violin—“Simple Aveu” coéperation from the Homemaking, the 
V. “Spanish Dancers” (Genth) Industrial Arts, the Physical Education, the . 
Banjo Trio—“Don Juan Serenade” Art and the Music Departments. An unusual 
VI. “Girl with Cherries” (Russell) amount of interest was aroused not only in 
Orchestra—Waltz the school but also in the community, and 
Vil. "Gang of the Lack” @vsten) last of all, a considerable sum of money was T 
Glee Club—“Song of the Lark” a fe s : | 
VIII. “The Gleaners” (Millet) realized with which to buy beautiful pic. of P 
Reading—“The Solitary Reaper” tures—a lasting memorial to the fine work scho 
(There were 15 similar additional numbers.) | done by the entire school. the 
form 
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| Vocabulary Hints for Educators = 
" By P. A. KNowLTon “dif 
. rel 
Scope and sequence, scope and sequence! Verbal kin to live chameleons, ad 
Use the phrase with zest and frequence Fooling sagest Aristotelians, now 
If you want a reputation King of words is integration. hoe 
{ As a wiz in education. It has truly swept our nation. oun 
; thes 
t. Cognoscenti think appraisal Useful, too, is social climate. on 
Sounds inelegant and nasal. (Weather? No, you silly Primate!) T 
| Scholars say evaluation Metaphorically stretching hely 
i, For its classy connotation. Common words is always fetching. ada 
A , re fere 
ig Area, once geographic, Organismic is another ve 
My Now’s a word in which to traffic. One to try on Dad and Mother. r 
With it you can show your clients Its Gestaltist implication “ h 
You have mastered social science. Shows your true sophistication. ie 
: . : — eacl 
e Median, although pedantic, Guidance also is a pippin. it i 
" Gratifies the urge semantic: Its prestige is simply rippin’. os 
rh Average is less precise, sir; (Drop the adjective vocational; nee 
} Further, median is nicer! Guidance now is educational.) 1 
ie 
h Sigmas always knock ‘em colder Unit, core, and group activity 4 
iW Than a herring in a polder. Show your cordial receptivity call 
ay Statisticians’ words are magic; To the newest methodology in 
iy Not to understand ’em’s tragic. With its streamlined terminology. thir 
ty 
i Frame of reference is bully— Shun all terms like course of study, 
f Satisfies at once and fully. Discipline, and subject, buddy. fins 
ut Cracks like this one, made discreetly, These are rated unprofessional, oon 
Prove your scholarship completely. Stigmatizing, so recessional! pur 
we 














= EDITORIAL << 
The Greeks Didn’t Have a Word for It 


© MANY conscientious thinkers the ap- 

plication of the ideals and principles 
of Progressive Education to the secondary- 
school field has been unfortunate. To them 
the most conspicuous effect of the trans- 
formation is the loss of definiteness of task, 
the disappearance of the old criteria by 
which one could tell whether the pupil was 
passing or failing. 

If a youth wrote, in examination, that the 
“difference of two squares” was some quar- 
rel between the residents of two adjacent 
city blocks, or if he ventured that “Ohm's 
law” was passed in 1896 by the Ohio legis- 
lature, there was a certain satisfying definite- 
ness about the contrast between these state- 
ments and the facts. But to all appearances 
these modern educators are exhibiting an 
alarming tolerance of pupil ignorance. 

There are two modern techniques which 
help create this impression. The first is the 
adaptation of instruction to individual dif- 
ferences. The old determination to bring 
every pupil up to a pre-conceived minimum 
performance has given way to the effort 
to have every pupil approach his own maxi- 
mum. This sounds like an opportunity for 
each pupil to define his own task—and define 
it, if he is so inclined, in term of a minimum 
of effort on his part. And this, in turn, 
sounds like an invitation to indolence. 

The second technique is that of evaluat- 
ing in terms of social purposes the list of 
things that a high school pupil might be 
called upon to learn, and selecting as cur- 
riculum material those which promise some- 
thing. Punctuation is an element that most 
of us like to teach. Once teacher and class 
have been put in possession of a given text- 
book in grammar, the task is definite and 
success is determined by the ability of the 
pupil to see eye to eye with the author. But 
we have begun to push the semicolons into 


the background and pay more attention to 
the effectiveness of the pupil's discourse; 
and when we do that, our exact standards 
disappear. 

In short, to some recent critics the high- 
school boy seems to be going nowhere in 
particular. He is apparently out for a stroll, 
to enjoy the air and sunshine, the society 
of his fellows, and incidental entertainment, 
until dinner time. Perhaps some measure 
of this criticism is justifiable. Some degree 
of uncertainty and lost motion is to be 
expected of any transition period. The ex- 
perimenter is quite likely to do some ridicu- 
lous things. At any rate, it is fair to expect 
us now to clarify our purposes and redefine 
our standards. 

The contemplation of this condition of 
affairs has led some critics to turn, like Lot's 
wife, and look back. President Hutchins has 
reached a stage of desperation where, as 
Porter Sargent so aptly puts it in the March 
issue of THe CLEARING Housg, he would 
have us start over again at the point where 
the Greeks were when they had been some- 
body and were beginning to be nobody. 
Others are asking us to return to the old 
slogan of “scholarship”. 

“Scholarship” will not do. To use that 
word to describe the goal of the high-school 
population is to stultify the real scholars 
of this age and of the past. That term be- 
longs to the realm of higher education, and 
to a minor fraction of the inhabitants of 
that realm. The purpose of secondary edu- 
cation is something quite different. 

COMPETENCE is the word. This 
country needs millions of COMPETENT 
young people. It needs young people COM- 
PETENT to take an active and intelligent 
part in public affairs; young people COM- 
PETENT to look after their own health; 
young people COMPETENT to use leisure 
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in such a way as to leave a good taste in the 
mouth; young people COMPETENT to 
prepare for a vocation; young people COM- 
PETENT to undertake a college education. 
The sooner we accept COMPETENCE as 
our goal, the sooner we shall be on our way. 
The more clearly we see it, the more direct 
will be our efforts. And the more cleverly 
we analyze it, the more efficient will be our 
techniques. H. H. R. 


Youth Education Today 


The American people should not think of youth 
as a group to be ignored, or as assets to be ex- 
ploited, or as children to be pampered and indulged. 
The proper treatment of youth is a most important 
question for society to decide. It is not a problem 
solely for individual parents and schoolmasters. Any 
civilization that fails to conserve its human re- 
sources, particularly its children and its youth, is 
contributing to its own destruction. 

America must plan to absorb its youth. There 
must be opportunities for young people to earn a 
decent living and to make provision for wholesome 
recreation. Youth should have the chance to make 
their own choices. We must not continue our hap- 
hazard economic and social organization, with its 
alternating panics and booms and its dreadful waste 
in human lives. Thoughtful men everywhere realize 
that it is unthinkable to allow the few to exploit 
the many, thereby creating industrial wrecks and 
throwing aside jetsam that has to be cared for by 
society in general. 


UCH Is the brave though somewhat nega- 
S tive assumption set forth by the Com- 
mission on Youth Problems of the American 
Association of School Administrators which 
prepared Youth Education Today, the re- 
cently published Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
Association. The Comission examines the 
present status of youth in relation to such 
factors as sex, geographical distribution, and 
jobs. It recommends a reorientation of the 
school curriculum in terms of the realities 
of present-day problems. 

In one outstanding chapter, it seeks to 


* Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. 509 pages, $2. 


unveil youth’s personal problems and ad- 
justments which need sympathetic study and 
consideration. The members of the Com- 
mission are perhaps not sure whether they 
are glad or sorry that the interests of youths 
are so fundamentally self-centered and so- 
cially innocuous as they find them to be. 

Excellent as the Yearbook is in many re- 
spects, it must somewhat disappoint those 
citizens who ask themselves what American 
youths may do with the society that they in- 
herit. 

May American youths, too, be galvanized 
into such intense enthusiasm and devotion 
to a cause and program as are those of Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany, France and other 
aroused countries of the world? Could any- 
thing except their own good times excite 
whole-hearted enthusiasm in our youths? If 
not, are we content that they are uncon- 
cerned? Or are we a bit wistful that they 
might come to care? 

In Chapter V, “Creative Citizenship,” one 
surmises that a somewhat impatient member 
of the Commission “got the bit between his 
teeth”. He urges that “a deep regard for 
democracy and an intelligent appreciation 
of democratic institutions” be cultivated, 
that “qualities of character and methods of 
action which are of special significance in a 
democracy” be developed, that “the willing- 
ness and ability to codperate effectively” be 
fostered; and that “an active interest in and 
concern for the progressive development of 
the democratic ideal” be promoted. “The 
attainment of the goals will require more 
than wishful thinking,” he asserts. 

This chapter is the high spot of the Year- 
book. Its author gets beyond the bloodless 
spirit of detached scientific inquiry; he 
shows concern for social consequences. He 
wants youth to serve his democratic society 
for the good of his fellowmen and for pos- 
terity as well as for his own security and 
selfish exploitation of the culture that he 
has inherited. P. W. L. C. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 





Negligence Actions Against Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Actions against teachers, alleging negligence, have 
been on the increase recently and, to a certain ex- 
tent, are tending to demoralize the progressive work 
of our modern school systems. 

Within the past few months an action was started 
against the teacher of a corrective class who was 
conducting work in a gymnasium at a central high 
school, in New York State. A little girl fell from a 
balance beam and broke her femur bone. An action 
for $125,000 in damages was commenced against 
the district superintendent in charge of the super- 
vision of the school; the board of education; and 
the teacher. 

A few weeks later a suit for $33,000 in damages 
was filed against the gymnasium instructor and the 
nurse at a high school in New Jersey, on behalf of 
a child 15 years of age, for injuries sustained when 
she fell in the high-school gymnasium on Decem- 
ber 7, 1937- 

This complaint alleges that the instructor failed 
to provide safety mats, and endangered the safety 
of the students by permitting too many students to 
overcrowd the gymnasium, and by permitting un- 
trained and incompetent students to assist in the 
instruction. It is also alleged that the nurse was 
negligent in keeping the child, after she was in- 
jured, in her custody for many hours before medical 
aid was summoned. 

In California the higher court has reversed a 
decision in favor of a laboratory teacher and sent 
the case back to be retried to determine the liability 
of the teacher and of the board of education for 
negligence. 

Parts of Justice Strother’s opinion, written for 
and concurred in by the other justices of the court, 
show the possibilities of liability of a teacher in a 
chemical laboratory. Justice Strother says: 

“The defendant, the Union High School District 
of ——— county, is organized under the provisions 
of the law. The course of instruction includes the 
teaching of elementary chemistry. For the purpose 
of teaching chemistry, a laboratory was provided 
with appropriate equipment, including chemical sub- 
stances with which to perform the standard experi- 
ments prescribed by the textbooks. Among the equip- 

ment of the laboratory which was provided by the 
school for that purpose were a sink, benches, a cabi- 
het containing various ingredients used for experi- 
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ments, and an iron mortar and pestle. The experi- 
ments were presumed to be supervised by the teacher 
of chemistry. (A certain Chemistry textbook) was 
used for that subject. 

“Among the experiments which were required in 
that course was the compounding of certain ex- 
plosives. This experiment was designated as No. 40. 
It described the process of making ordinary gun- 
powder. After a general recital of the component 
parts to be used for compounding solid explosives, 
and the effect of oxygen and heat upon them, in- 
structions were given for performing the experi- 
ment. 

“The plaintiff, —-— ——-——— , was a boy of good 
intelligence. He was sixteen years of age when the 
accident which is involved in this suit occurred. He 
had attained the grade of a junior in the high 
school. He was a member of the chemistry class and 
had just commenced his laboratory work in com- 
pany with other students under the supervision of 
Mr. ———, the chemistry teacher. 

“Various ingredients used for performing the re- 
quired experiments, such as charcoal, sulphur, potas- 
sium nitrate, and potassium chlorate were kept in 
the laboratory in a cabinet or on a shelf in small 
pasteboard boxes. The plaintiff, in company with 
two other students, had twice previously performed 
the gunpowder experiment. 

“In the laboratory, under the supervision of the 
chemistry teacher, on October 27, 1930, ——— was 
attempting to repeat the same experiment for the 
third time. Instead of pulverizing the ingredients 
upon separate sheets of paper as directed by the 
textbook, they were mixed together and ground in 
an iron mortar by means of a pestle. Instead of 
using potassium nitrate as directed by the textbook, 
either by mistake or otherwise, potassium chlorate 
was substituted therefor; or both substances were 
used. Both of these ingredients were kept in similar 
separate boxes on the shelf directly in front of the 
bench where the students were performing the ex- 
periment. 

“While the plaintiff was mixing the ingredients, 
an explosion occurred which blew off his left hand 
and seriously injured his right hand. His right eye 
was completely destroyed, and his left eye was in- 
jured. He is now scarcely able to read or see. He 
was compelled to procure a glass eye to replace his 
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destroyed right eye. His injuries are serious and 
permanent. 

“Suit for damages for personal injuries sustained 
as a result of alleged negligence in failing to prop- 
erly instruct or supervise the performance of highly 
dangerous experiments on the part of the students 
was commenced.” 

“From the record in the present case, it may be 
reasonably inferred that there is substantial evidence 
to indicate that the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence in failing to exercise reasonable care in pro- 
viding and labeling dangerous materials to be used 
in chemical experiments, and in failing to properly 
instruct and supervise the selection, compounding 
and handling of dangerous ingredients used in 
manufacturing explosives. 

“It is not unreasonable to assume that it is the 
duty of a teacher of chemistry, in the exercise of 
ordinary care, to instruct students regarding the 
selection, mingling, and use of ingredients with 
which dangerous experiments are to be accom- 
plished, rather than merely to hand them a textbook 
with general instructions to follow the text. 

“It is the province of the jury to determine 
whether the mixing of the ingredients which were 
used to compound gunpowder in a mortar by means 
of a pestle increased the danger of an explosion; 
whether the plaintiff was without previous knowl- 
edge or instruction regarding the danger, and 
whether that process was knowingly permitted to 
be followed by the pupil without warning from the 
teacher. It may also be a proper question for the 
determination of the jury as to whether the de- 
livery of a textbook to an inexperienced pupil with 
mere instructions to follow the text, in the per- 
formance of a dangerous experiment in chemistry, is 
a sufficient exercise of care. 

“In other words, if the jury should find that it 
was highly dangerous to mix together potassium 
chlorate, charcoal, and sulphur in an iron mortar 
by means of a pestle, it would become a further 
question of fact for the jury to determine whether 
the teacher was negligent in failing to warn the 
pupil of that danger, particularly if he observed the 
boy following that method and knew that he was 
inexperienced in that science.” 

“The evidence shows that Mr. ———, the chemis- 
try teacher, was present in the laboratory during 
the experiment which resulted in the explosion; 
that he stood immediately behind the plaintiff and 
saw or may have seen not only the selection of the 
ingredients, but also that they were being mixed 
together in the iron mortar instead of being pulver- 
ized separately on sheets of paper, as directed by 
the textbook; and that he failed to warn the stu- 
dent of the danger of that method. The plaintiff 
testified in that regard.” 
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“From the foregoing evidence a reasonable in- 
ference may be drawn that the chemistry instructor 
saw the grinding of the ingredients in the iron mor- 
tar with the pestle, yet he failed to warn the boys 
against the danger of that method of mixing them. 
He knew the boys were then compounding the ma- 
terials for the experiment of manufacturing gun- 
powder. The plaintiff testified that just before they 
began the experiment he ‘went up to Mr. ——~’ 
and said, ‘I and Angelo are going to make that 
gunpowder experiment.’ The instructor consented 
to their doing so. 

“The plaintiff testified that he did not know the 
difference between potassium nitrate and potassium 
chlorate; that they looked the same to him. They 
were kept in similar boxes on a shelf near the 
mortar where they were mixing the ingredients.” 

“The respondent argues that the plaintiff reck- 
lessly experimented with the dangerous ingredients 
with knowledge of that danger, just to get the thrill 
from an explosion. Fairly considered, we think the 
evidence discloses no previous knowledge on his part 
of the identity or danger of using potassium chlorate, 
or of mixing together in an iron mortar the in- 
gredients for compounding gunpowder. The reason- 
able inference secured from the record is that the 
plaintiff was mixing the gunpowder ingredients for 
the very purpose of obtaining an explosion, which 
is the result for which the textbook experiment is 
intended. The text reads: ‘From this experiment we 
may see that solids may explode.’” 

Manstrangelo v. West Side Union High School 
District of Merced County et al. 42 P. (2nd) 634. 

This case raises questions such as these: 

1. Is a board of education liable for negligence 
in permitting a textbook containing a dangerous 
experiment to be used in a high school? 

2. Is a superintendent of schools liable for negli- 
gence in approving or allowing such a textbook to 
be used? 

3- Is a principal of a school negligent in approv- 
ing of the use of such a textbook? 

4. Is a teacher in a chemical laboratory liable for 
negligence in assigning a dangerous experiment of 
this character to a pupil? 

5. Is the teacher liable for negligence in failing 
to see the errors committed by a pupil in performing 
a dangerous experiment, or for failure to properly 
supervise the pupils’ activity? 

6. Is the laboratory teacher liable for negligence 
in keeping within the pupils’ reach a chemical which 
might result in injury to the pupil should it be 
used by a mistake on the part of the pupil? 

7. How carefully must a teacher instruct pupils 
before starting them on an experiment? 

Many questions of this type will be settled when 
this case is finally ended. 
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. The Student Editor, by JAMEs W. MANN, ternational Textbook Company, 1937. 
> New York: The Macmillan Company, 130 pages. 
ey 1938. vii + 149 pages, $1. This household mechanics book is a contribution 
_’ This text is designed to meet the needs of both _ to the field, and those subjects which it covers are 
at junior-high-school teachers and pupils engaged in very nicely worked out. Its scope is, as the name 
ed the publication of school newspapers and magazines. implies, strictly household mechanics. It should not 

It is an elementary guidebook in editing and pub- be confused with the broad term “general shop”. 
he lishing, but in no way treats journalism from a Each subject is well covered, and has accomplished 
m technical viewpoint. the author’s aim of giving the information on a 
ey The book emphasizes the need for coéperative level suitable for instruction in the junior or senior 
he effort to fit the newspaper or magazine into the high school. 
, school life so that it has a distinctive “personality”, The material is well outlined, and adequately 
k- is representative of the school, and has an educat- described by the aid of pictures and sketches, and 
rts ing function. could be very suitably used as a text in a unit in 
ill In his treatment of the subject the author has general shop or household mechanics. 
he presented stimulating suggestions for keeping school Ray E. HAInes 
rt newspapers within the news class; ideas for the oo . : 
te, development of unusual feature departments, and Elementary Principles of Diesel-Engine Con- 
n- several detailed processes by which the pupils’ writ- struction, by THOMAS G. Brown and F.W 
n- ings may achieve final publication. D. T. Duff ZIEGENHAGEN. Milwaukee, Wis: Bruce 
- Publishing Company, 1936. 
lor Household Mechanics: Industrial Arts for This is a book prepared for students who have 
ch the General Shop, by Eart L. BepELL and no previous knowledge of Diesel engines. It sets 
is Ernest G. GARDNER. Scranton, Pa.: In- forth the principles of internal combustion engines 
we UAH 
0l ° 

Announcing 
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us CHEMISTRY AND ITS WONDERS 
li- BD = 
to 
By 0. L. BRAUER San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
wl For both the academic student and for the high school student who 
for takes no further work in the subject. This 1938 chemistry approaches 
of the subject through its applications in industry and its economic im- 
- portance in everyday affairs. A marked advance in presentation and 
ng a readable and informal style give the subject a broad interest and 
ad appeal. Full page biographies, illustrations, tested teaching aids, glos- 
ce sary, laboratory manual, teachers’ manual supplement a finely writ- 
ich ten dynamic text. 
be Price $2.00 Ready in May 
- American Book Company 
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with particular emphasis upon the Diesel combus- 
tion methods. Modern Diesel engines are described 
in complete detail and a chapter is given to power 
appliances in modern life. The book is well illus- 
trated. It should afford a splendid introduction to 
the subject for those who are inclined to be stam- 
peded into taking an expensive course in Diesel 
engines under the persuasion of high-pressure ad- 
vertising in this field. ROLAND H. SPAULDING 


———s About Vocational Life, by Mu- 

DRED E. LINCOLN, Ed.D. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1937. 617 pages, $4. 

The author of this book has served as a leader in 
developing for the schools of Rochester, N.Y., 
the “Tentative Program and Course of Study in 
Guidance”. The volume is an interesting and com- 
prehensive discussion, adequately documented, of 
the problems clearly implied in the title of the 
book, Teaching About Vocational Life. It is, there- 
fore, a specialized treatment and deals lightly or not 
at all with many other aspects of guidance. It gets 
down to cases admirably and offers a variety of 
tested ideas on class procedures and devices helpful 
in teaching high-school students some of the facts 
about vocational life. An appendix presents “sug- 


gestions for the study of local industries”. The 
bibliography covers more than a hundred pages and 
is partially annotated. J. C. D. 


How to Study Handbook, by RosBert W. 
Freperick. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1938. 442 pages. 
This little book consists of a classified series of 

concisely stated and briefly explained and illustrated 

study suggestions for the many jobs pupils are called 
upon to perform in the everyday work of their school 
courses. 

The first four units concern reading adaptations 
of various types; the next three explain how to use 
books, tables of contents, and indexes. Then follow 
sections entitled: How to Read Graphs; How to 
Read Tables; How to Read Cartoons; How to Read 
Maps; How to Read Newspapers; How to Listen; 
How to Get Facts About Ourselves; Introspection; 
How to Experiment; How to Gather Materials on a 
Particular Topic or Subject; and so on for forty 
units. In many of the sections, there are given 
examples of the type of materials with which the 
unit deals. 

The text is preceded by two introductions—one 
addressed to the teachers, the other to the pupils. 
These introductions explain clearly and succinctly 


PROBLEMS 


AND VALUES 
OF TODAY 


These two volumes are now ready to cover the entire social science 
content of the eleventh and twelfth grades. The material represents 
Eugene Hilton's successful and prize-winning correlation of social studies 


for modern high schools. 


“Problems and Values of Today provides a sensible and challenging social 
philosophy and rich usable content.”—H. C. Bruner 


Book One, $1.60 


Book Two, $1.68 
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the purpose, character, and uses of the book. 


niques not in use a decade ago is an important 


d Frederick has here made a very real contribution feature of this work. 
to the methodology of encouraging and assisting The authors of this text reveal an unusual flexi- 
teachers to aid pupils in their study practices. He _ bility in point of view, as indicated by the following 
v. recognizes that the peculiar challenge rather than a__ titles of chapters: Determining What Should Be; 
a- general desire to improve is the most potent, most Evaluating and Synthesizing Educational Research; 
specific, and least confusing motivation of study Progress Toward a Science of Education; Studying 
of procedures. Classroom, homeroom, and study-hall Current Conditions or Practices. 
ed teachers and guidance officers will find this book of It is refreshing when the authors of such a re- 
ed very great help in aiding pupils and their parents to search textbook maintain that research cannot solve 
ol understand precisely what types of improvement in all educational problems. They recognize the limita- 
study practices are needed and in persuading them _ tions of the scientific method: 
ns that adequate adjustments can readily be made by “At present there is much ignorance concerning 
se the pupils. It deserves and will doubtless attain very what we measure.” “Objectivity of data does not 
w wide use. P. W. L. C. guarantee dependability of conclusions.” “Although 
to objective techniques for collecting data are desirable, 
ad The Scientific Study of Educational Prob- they are not essential.” “Questions which ask what 
n; lems, by WALTER S. Monroe and MAX should be, cannot be answered by objective meth- 
n; D. ENGLEHART. New York: The Macmil- ods.” 
a lan Company, Inc. 1936, xv + 504 pages, A long chapter considers “The Faults of Data and 
ty $3. Their Effects.” 
en According to the authors, this volume is designed The authors consider that scientific research may 
he for graduate students in education, other research be fairly clearly distinguished from philosophical re- 
workers, and consumers of research. The book is un- search. Critical evaluation and summaries of other 
ne usually comprehensive. The authors illustrate the studies, they regard as research. On the contrary, they 
ils. commonly recognized types of educational research consider that surveys, mere tabulations, and studies 
tly by carefully selected examples of well-known studies. of local application only, should not be designated 


The presentation of some approved research tech- 


as research. Orie M. CLEM 
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Greenan and Gathany’s 
UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


Revised Edition 


The materials of world history organized into 19 understandable units, so as to 
leave with the pupils a permanent appreciation of how present-day institutions 
developed out of the past. About one hundred pages have been added in the 
revised edition, most of which are devoted to an expanded treatment of modern 
history. New illustrations and many new maps have been introduced. 


Young and Barton’s 
GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


This book is intended to give pupils real understanding of our social, political 
and economic life and institutions, and to stimulate pupils to perform their 
civic duties intelligently, courageously, and efficiently. More than 300 illustra- 
tions, and a vocabulary checked for comprehension by average ninth-graders— 
are some noteworthy features. 


Write for McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
potter 330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
information 
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The New Culture, by A. GorpDOoN MELVIN. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1937. 
295 pages. 

The new culture is to be found in community 
life and social relationships. “No longer must the 
school be regarded as society’s agency of education. 
The community itself must be the agency of educa- 
tion.” Thus has Professor Melvin, who teaches in the 
College of the City of New York, pointed the direc- 
tion for the modern education. On a foundation of 
thorough understanding of general philosophy and a 
mastery of life itself he builds an organic philosophy 
of education—a philosophy that is dynamic rather 
than static, flexible rather than fixed, spiritual rather 
than materialistic, relative rather than absolute. 

The elementary school must be concerned with 
the dynamic life of the learner, consider current 
problems, develop personality, socialize the individ- 
ual, and provide for leisure and artistic and creative 
experiences. It dare not be exclusively intellectual. 
The discovery of the child is the first obligation of 
the school. 

With the secondary school, the author has no 
patience whatever. It must be completely re-fash- 
ioned. It must be forgotten that the high school is a 
preparation for college. The traditional academic 
classification of subjects must be discarded. The con- 
ception of the high school as a dispenser of knowl- 


edge must be abandoned. A program will have to be 
built around individual and social needs and around 
activities concerned with vocational guidance and 
vocational choice. 

The college must dislodge the “success” motive 
and make room for creative experiences. It must “re- 
ceive and make superior men.” Teacher preparation 
does not contribute to social progress because the 
prospective teacher is not taught as he needs to 
teach; he does not learn as his students must learn, 
We have made too much of education as a subject. 
It needs to be regarded as an activity. 

Here is a refreshing, stimulating point of view for 
the student of education or of social problems. The 
practical-minded reader is warned not to grow weary 
while the author lays a good foundation for under. 
standing several abstract concepts upon which he 
builds his dynamic philosophy of education. 

C. O. WILLIAMS 


Books Received 


Laboratory Manual for Unified Physics, by Gustav 
L. Fletcher and Sidney Lehman. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 210 pages, paper-bound 
88 cents; cloth-bound, $1.04. 

Earth-Lore: Geology Without jargon, by Profes- 
sor S. J. Shand. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
1938. 144 pages, $1.25. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT TODAY 


GUITTEAU - BOHLMAN 


A new text in government and civics for the senior high school. This emphasizes 
present-day conditions. The following features especially commend the book for training 
in citizenship: 


© The realistic and constructive attitude in the discussion of government and govern- 
ment finances— 


© The comprehensive discussion of the Constitution: its drafting, various amendments, 
and the evolution of its interpretation. 


© The American scene and the American form of government, pictured in terms that 
every pupil can understand and appreciate. 
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Elementary Practical Physics, by Newton Henry 
Black and Harvey N. Davis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. 710 pages, $2. 

Science in Our Lives, by Benjamin Gruenberg 
and Samuel Unzicker. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1938. xiv + 750 pages, $1.76. 

Guide to High School Biology, by Edna Craig 
and George K. Stone. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938. 146 pages, 96 cents. 

High School Biology, by Ralph C. Benedict et al. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 724 pages, $2. 

Myers-Ruch High School Progress Test (Grades 
9 to 12), by Charles Everett Myers, Giles M. Ruch, 
and Graham C. Loofbourow. Yonkers: World Book 
Co., 1938. Form A, $1.20 per package. Specimen set, 
20 cents per copy. 

Beyond High School, by Margaret E. Bennett and 
Harold C. Hand. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938. 227 pages, $1.36. 

Designs for Personality, by Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938. 222 pages, $1.36. 

Actions Speak, selected and edited by Edwin D. 
Starbuck and staff. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1936. 
$39 Pages. 

Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by Walter Van 
Dyke Bingham. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 


390 pages, $3. 


Personal and Social Adjustment, by Willis L. Uhl 
and Francis F. Powers. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938. 475 pages, $1.40. 

A Pupil’s Workbook in Vocations, by James A. 
Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937. 97 pages, 48 cents. 

I Find My Vocation (Revised Edition), by Harry 
Dexter Kitson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937- 227 pages, $1.40. 

Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories, 
by Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 
Yonkers: World Book Co., 1937. 

Bunte Gesellschaft, by Ludwig Fulda. Edited by 
Albert Gartner. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 
82 pages, 48 cents. 

Un Drama Nuevo, by Manuel Tamayo Y Bans 
(Joaquin Estébanez). Edited by Clarence King Moore 
and J. Horace Nanemaker. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1937. 124 pages, g2 cents. 

An Outline of Civics, by Raymond R. Ammarell. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1937. 96 
pages, 52 cents. 

Problem Studies in Economic Geography (Revised 
Edition), by Lenox F. Chase. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936. 135 pages, 96 cents. 

Problems and Values of Today (Book I), by Eu- 
gene Hilton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 639 
pages, $1.60. 
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A 1938 TEXT IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Physical Geography Approach—About a third of the book is devoted to establishing 
a foundation in the fundamentals of physical geography. 

Climatic Region Treatment—F or the first time in a secondary school textbook, the 
authors classify the land surface of the world on a climatic basis (16 climatic 


Maps and Pictures—More than one-third of this interesting book is taken up with 
maps and pictures that are supplemented with full explanations. The “thumb-nail” 


Length of Course—A well-balanced and comprehensive one-semester course by 


Teaching Aids—A teacher’s manual, a work book, and correlated tests will be ready 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 


List Price 
$1.84 
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The 7 Cardinal Principles 


—and junior high mathematics 


The main objectives of education are 
stated to be: (1) Health; (2) Command 
of fundamental processes; (3) Worthy 
home membership; (4) Vocation; (5) 
Citizenship; (6) Worthy use of leisure; 
(7) Ethical character. All subjects of in- 
struction are to contribute to their 
achievement.—The Cardinal Principles 
of Education. 


What can be the contribution of junior-high- 
school mathematics to these seven nationally- 
recognized objectives? The complete answer 
to this question can be found only in the 
Boyce-Beatty Series; for no other junior-high- 
school mathematics series has even attempted, 
as yet, to cover these seven objectives ade- 
quately. 


Four of these objectives are each covered b 
an entire Boyce-Beatty Unit: (1) HEALTH 
UNIT; (2) DRILL UNIT; (3) FINANCE 
UNIT—Family financial problems; (6) 
LEISURE UNIT. 

The other three objectives are met more gen- 
erally, but adequately, by the Boyce-Beatty 
Series as a whole: (4) The best training for 
vocational use of mathematics is given by the 
Series that gives the pupil the greatest interest 
and greatest advancement in mathematics— 
which the Boyce-Beatty Series does. (5) The 
three social-economic mathematics Units of this 
Series are wholly concerned with training the 
child mathematically for good citizenship. (7) 
The same three Units, by making children 
socially-minded, meet the objective of ethical 
character. 


Adopt this more effective Series for 1938-39 


Test after test, report after report from teachers 
using the Boyce-Beatty Series, prove that these five 
Units give pupils advancement far beyond normal 
expectations in pure mathematics skills. This, in addi- 
tion to the valuable social and economic information 
received through this Series! 

Both superior and retarded pupils get more mathe- 
matics advancement with the Boyce-Beatty Units. 
Many schools have found this Series to be the answer 
to the problem of textbooks suitable for non-academic 
senior-high-school mathematics courses, in cities where 


Boyce-Beatty courses are not given on the junior. 
high-school level. 

In addition to the three social-economic Units, the 
GEOMETRY UNIT is hailed by authorities as the 
finest and most practical informal or introductory 
geometry ever written. The DRILL UNIT, supple- 
mentary book for the other four, has seven points of 
superiority over other drill books. For the Fall Semes- 
ter, 1938, we recommend the FINANCE, LEISURE, 
and DRILL units. The schedule given below is fol- 
lowed by most schools. 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


FINANCE UNIT—Family Financial Problems, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT— The Economics of Health, 84¢ 


8th or 9th Grade 


LEISURE UNIT—The Economics of Leisure Activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—Measuring Land, Sky and Sea, 96¢ 


7th or 8th Grade 


All 4 Semesters 


DRILL UNIT—Drill Exercises and Diagnostic Tests, 85¢ 
30-DAY APPROVAL 
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Problems in American Democracy, by S. Howard 
Patterson et al. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
726 pages, $1.88. 

Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Janzen and 
Orlando W. Stephenson. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1937- 158 pages, 60 cents. 

Boy Dates Girl (First Series), by Gay Head. A 
Reprint of the articles that appeared in Scholastic 
during the school year 1936-1937. Pittsburgh: Scho- 
lastic Publications, 1937. 46 pages, 35 cents. 

American Wings, by Captain Burr Leyson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 214 pages, $2. 

How to Drive and Training New Drivers (Sports- 
manlike Driving Series). Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, 1937. 99 pages, 16 
pages. 

Economics, An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems (Revised Edition), by Augustus H. Smith. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 544 pages, 
$1.68. 

Workbook to Beard and Beard’s The Making of 
American Civilization, by H. H. Kronenberg. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. 260 pages, 80 cents. 

Map Work and Study Guide to Accompany 
Breasted, Robinson, and Smith’s Our Own Age, and 
Earlier Ages (2 volumes), by Mildred C. Bishor and 
Edward K. Robinson. New York: Ginn & Co., 1937. 
70 pages each, 56 cents. 

English in Action Practice Books (6 volumes). For 


use with Introductory English in Action, Elementary 
English in Action (Grades 7 and 8), Elementary 
English in Action (Book Ill), Junior English in 
Action (Books I, Il, and III), English in Action 
(Books I, 11, and III), or another textbook, by J. C. 
Tressler. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 106, 
124, 126, 132, 162, and 166 pages; 32, 36, and 40 
cents. 

Notable Short Stories, selected and edited by 
Raymond McFarland. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1937. 423 pages, $1. 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals (Form 
D), by Conrad T. Lozen et al. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. 36 cents. 

Historic Currents in Changing America, by Harry 
J. Carman, William G. Kimmel, and Mabel G. 
Walker. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1938. 
854 pages, $2.40. 

A Story of Water, by Augustus Pigman. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 151 pages, 
$1.50. 

Social Interpretation, by Arthur Moehlman. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 485 pages, $3. 

Histories D’Aviateurs, by Léon Lanbry. Edited 
by A. C. Smith. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1936. 80 pages, 60 cents. 

Story of America, by Ralph V. Harlow. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. xliii 4+ 812 pages, 
$2.20. 





Junior Home Problems 


of home management 


Junior Foods 


ery, correct table service, etc. 


Junior Clothing 


will never be out of date 





THE REVISED KINYON-HOPKINS HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Introduces the pupil to the nature and importance of the problems 
Deals with food selection and purchase, general techniques of cook- 


Teaches basic principles of design, color, fabric selection, etc., that 


The immediate needs and present interests of the junior high school student are stressed. 
Home economics is treated as a social science. The home is recognized as being no longer 
an important production factor, hence emphasis is on wise consumption. 


CHICAGO Lenj. H. Sanborn & C. oO. 


BOSTON 
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~/ Vash: 


The Board of Education of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has just adopted Brewer-Clidden 
NEWSPAPER STORIES FOR GROUP 
GUIDANCE as a textbook for pupils, and 
has sent an initial quantity order for books 
for immediate use. 


Character 
Education 


thru human-interest 


NEWS STORIES 


What better source for character-education mater- 
ials than the daily newspapers, with their wealth of 
stories dealing with actual, striking incidents in the 
daily lives of American people? 

From thousands of such news stories, Brewer and 
Glidden have carefully selected 170 items that appeal 
to children. In each of these stories a character is 
faced by a problem of conduct in which he must de- 
cide and act ethically, as a good citizen, choosing 
between right and wrong, and among several “right” 
alternatives. The problems and actions are not “goody- 
goody.” The solutions are never obvious. 

Brewer and Glidden have taken these selected stories 
from the vital, surging life of our times and have 
carefully rewritten them for pupil reading. After each 
of the 170 stories is a series of questions that bring 
out every angle of the problem involved, and lead the 
pupil on to think about it and discuss it. 


Brewer-Glidden 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
FOR GROUP GUIDANCE 


This book is a textbook for pupils in the homeroom 
periods of the junior-high-school level. It is also par- 
ticularly suitable for courses in character develop- 
ment. Teachers report that pupils are exceptionally 
interested in reading these stories, thinking about 
them, and in discussing them eagerly in class. Teach- 
ers also say that they are continually astonished and 
delighted by the revelations of character brought out 
in the classroom discussions, and by the development 
of the pupils’ interest in character and moral con- 
siderations. 


List, $1.61—30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 
Grades, by Mary G. Kelty. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
1936. 694 pages. 

Living Safely, by Earl C. Bowman and Paul F. 
Boston. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 177 
pages, 52 cents. 

Training for Peace, by Richard B. Gregg. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 40 pages, 25 
cents. 

Dramatized Ballads, by Janet Tobitt and Alice 
White. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. 192 
pages, $2. 

English As You Like It (2 volumes—gth and 1oth 
years), by Angela M. Broening et al. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. 250 pages each, $1.08. 

Reading and Literature (New edition), by Melvin 
E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1938. Book 1, viii + 632 pages, $1.48; 
Book 2, viii + 630 pages, $1.48. 

The Cuthbertson Verb Wheel. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. 

English in Action (2 volumes), by J. C. Tressler 
and H. M. Carter. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1937- Volume I, 396 pages, $1.16; Volume II, 570 
pages, $1.52. 

The Fourth Yearbook of Short Plays, selected 
and edited by Lee Owen Snook. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 555 pages. 

Country Life Stories, by Elizabeth Perry Cannon 
and Helen Adele Whiting. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1938. 95 pages. 

Real Persons, selected and edited by Edwin Diller 
Starbuck and staff. New York: World Book Co., 
1936. $40 pages. 

Sentence Building, by Donald L. Clark and Merle 
M. Hoover. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. 126 
pages, 60 cents. 

Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories, by Howard 
Francis Seely. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. 
23 pages, 32 cents. 

Six Great Stories, by Gertrude Madeson et al. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1937. 520 pages, 
$1.20. 

High School English (Junior Books 1, 2, and 9). 
By Henry Seidel Canby et al. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Books 1 and 2, 1936; Book 3, 1937. Book 
1, 337 pages, $1; Book 2, 413 pages, $1; Book 3, 
454 pages, $1.12. 

The High Trail, by Edwin Diller Starbuck and 
staff. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1936. xii + 340 
pages, 96 cents. 

Story Biographies, by Harriet L. McClay and 
Helen Judson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. 
695 pages, $1.44. 

Talking Pictures, by Barrett C. Kiesling. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. 332 pages. 

Talks to Beginning Teachers of English, by Doro- 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” is out of print. The 
second on “Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” may be 
secured for $1.25. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on’ “Rela- 
tional and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics 
in Modern Education,” and the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion”—each may be obtained for $1.75 (bound volumes), from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. All of the yearbooks except the first (2 to 12 inclusive) 
may be had for $15 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of New York University. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to Tue 
MaTHEMATICS TEACHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 


) MPPPTTITITITITTTITTITITT TTT TiTiiTiiirtiriiiit irre » wish 
(LAST NAME) (First NAME) 


to become a member of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Please send the magazine to: 


CORREO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EEE ESE 


CORREO EEO EERE EEE EERE EEE HERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE 
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Science Education 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Science Education 
Evansville, College 
Evansville, Indiana 


NE GE Be occ ccvtvceces for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50. 
Foreign, one year, $3.50. 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the 
needs of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, proj- 
ects, and teaching units by classroom teach- 
ers of science. 


2. Reports of investigations in the content and 
methods of teaching science. 


3. Abstract and book review sections of sig- 
nificant interest to science teachers. 


4. Pertinent articles serve as a continual stimu- 
lus and inspiration to science teachers. 


5. Invaluable in your library as a source of 
reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching, 
the National Council on Elementary 


Science, and the Science Association 
of the Middle States. 
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FACT AND STORY 
SERIES 


Seven Days at Sea 


Here and There and Home 


Two books by Ruth Strang, Barbara S. 
Burks, and Helene S. Puls, providing 
easy, interesting reading material for 
boys and girls of mature interests but 
undeveloped reading ability. Test ques- 
tions are added, for the checking of com- 
prehension. 


Price $1.00 each clothbound 


TESTS OF 
THE SOCIALLY 
COMPETENT 
PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior-senior 
high school level, measures student re- 
actions to everyday situations in Health, 
Personal Economics, Family-Community 
Relations, and Social-Civic Relations. It 
emphasizes new materials, evaluates ef- 
fectiveness of the curriculum from a new 
angle, and provides for individual diag- 
nosis and guidance. 


16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100 
Smaller quantities pro rata 
Specimen set 15 cents 





Teachers College Record 


CURRICULUM NUMBER 


Contents: Some Requirements of the 
Elementary School Curriculum, by Her- 
bert B. Bruner. An “Experience-Curricu- 
lum” for Slow Learners at Public School 
500: Speyer School, by W. B. Feather- 
stone. An Enrichment Curriculum for 
Rapid Learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer School, by Leta S. Hollingworth. 
Toward a New High School Curriculum, 
by Will French. Social Understanding 
and the School Curriculum, by Hollis 
L. Caswell. The Arts and Aesthetics, by 
L. Thomas Hopkins. 


45 cents per copy 





Teachers College Record 


SOCIAL STUDIES NUMBER 


Contents: Public Support for a Social 
Studies Program, by Jesse H. Newlon. 
Living in a Machine Age, by Alice Stew- 
art. What Economic Information Is of 
Most Worth?, by Harold F. Clark. Hu- 
man Ecology—A New Social Science, 
by George T. Renner. We Need Better 
Social Science Teachers, by Erling M. 
Hunt. American Intellectual History in 
the Secondary Schools, by Merle Curti. 
Opening the Way for an Understanding 
of Modern Problems, by Mary Harden. 


45 cents per copy 











BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 


New York City 
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thy Dakin. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 478 
pages, $2.40. 

Teaching Composition and Literature in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, by Lucia B. Merrielees. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 576 pages. 

Junior English Drills (Books 1, 2, and 3), by 
Mollie John and Ruth White. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. Book 1, 78 pages; Book 2, 
91 pages; Book 3, 91 pages; 40 cents each. 

Junior English in Action (Books 1, 2, and 3) 
(Revised), by J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 
Book 1, 402 pages, $1; Book 2, 448 pages, $1.08; 
Book 3, 474 pages, $1.16. 

Learning to Write, by Reed Smith. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1937. 544 pages, $1.68. 

Thoughtful English Composition, by Fred G. Fox. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. 184 pages, 
72 cents. 

Lorna Doone, by Richard D. Blackmore, adapted 
by Rachel Jordan et al. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1938. 312 pages. 

Writing of Modern Prose, by Virginia C. Perkins. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Ixxvi + 313 
pages, $1.20. 

Adventures in Literature (Book 2), edited by J. 
M. Ross. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
656 pages, $1.32. 

Adventure (Revised Edition), by Tom Peete Cross 


leer, 


et al. New York: Ginn & Co., 1938. 589 pages, $1.92. 

Modern-School Arithmetic (New Editions), by 
John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Caroline Hatton, and 
Raleigh Schorling. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1938, 
7th Grade Edition, 292 pages, xii + 292 pages, 76 
cents; 8th Grade Edition, xii + 308 pages, 76 cents, 

Besides Business, by Carl du Sabot. St. Louis: 
D’Alroy & Hart, 1936. 70 pages, 85 cents. 

Interpreting the Public Schools, by John Earle 
Grinnell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
360 pages, $2.75. 

Educational Freedom and Democracy (The Sec. 
ond Yearbook of the John Dewey Society), edited 
by H. B. Alberty and Boyd H. Bode. New York: 
D. Appieton-Century Co., 1938. 292 pages, $2.25. 

Community Backgrounds of Education, by Lloyd 
Allen Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
1938. 397 pages, $3. 

Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, compiled and 
edited under the supervision of Bruce Overton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 1,466 pages, $3. 

The Comparison of Encyclopedias, by Laurance 
H. Hart, 21 Forest Street, Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
25 cents. 

Elementary Mathematical Analysis, by Theodore 
Herberg. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 120 
pages, $1.24. 

The Adult Minor, by William R. George. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 192 pages, $2. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Magazine for Secondary School Teachers 


This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now in its 
twenty-ninth year of publication and under the present editorial policy, 
it will be devoted to material in all phases of the social studies for 
teachers in the secondary school field. 

Subscription price $2.00 per year. 

Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 


Sample copy and further information sent upon request. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1021 Filbert Street 


A asseseneensnenenenennnenme 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 















































The S. S. & M. 
Official Binder 


Compact, Simple, Efficient 
Lasts a Lifetime 














Helpful on any desk—the ideal gift for the teacher. 
Place your order now. 


Single binders, $1.50. Three or more, $1.25 each. 
Combination: One subscription and binder, $3.50 


Interesting Articles in Volume 37 


Nature Recreation in Louisville—The Weather Club—Plant Hormones—Cosmic 
Rays—A Project in the Study of Volcanoes—Use for Imaginary Numbers—Vita- 
mins—Quartz: the Magic Mineral—Motivation in Chemistry—Mathematics in 
Industry—A Botanical Garden—A Unit on Traffic Safety—Trees and Forest Con- 
servation—Osmosis Demonstration Apparatus—Geometrical Derivations of For- 
mulas—The Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope—History and Use of Logarithms—Sub- 
marine Escape—Heat Transfer Processes. 











Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


i ik ii aac e scan dan eetedaces des scenewes $.10 
Mock Trial of B. versus A. A play for the Mathematics Club.................. 40 
100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation...................+- 25 
ee Cad asepebepeeseesesseseas .20 
Fractional, Zero and Negative Exponents—A Unit in Algebra................ .20 
i as ee eee seebe erase hb ceenee ss 10 
The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Playlet for Puppets..................... .20 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching umit.. ........... ccc cece cece eee eecceees .20 
Point College—A mathematical farce............... cece cece cece ee eeeeeeeeees .20 
a Co oo ciccevecesseesecedncceetceseeseeces oe 25 
ee ee now vowecehtnsceséneseccdbeusssenescees 10 
rh i os. wo bon aces anesccestereseseesceceens 25 
The King of Plants. A play for science clubs. ........ 2.22.0... cece cece eee eens 25 
RES RE RS RE ES Se mee eee .20 
A Scientific Tableau—Three families of great scientists....................... .20 
Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illustrated..................... .30 
The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium programs..................... 25 
In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music.................0. cc cece ceeeeee .25 
Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General Science.....................405- .20 
Science Library. Recent books for high schools....................00.00e0ee -10 
Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method....................0eeeeeeeeeee .20 
Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations.......................45. 30 
An English Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play.....................00005: 30 
Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halogens...................... 15 
I, sce neaeensebedee bed 645600 secseneeccesseees 25 
The History of Arithmetic—200 pages; illustrated...................00.0000 1.00 


Orders filled promptly on receipt of remittance. All prices net. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $2.50—Foreign $3.00. 


No numbers published for July, August and September 
3319 N. Fourteenth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Behavior and Background of Students in College 
and Secondary School, by Ruth Strang. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. 515 pages, $4. 

The Beginning Superintendent, by Frederick E. 
Boulton et al. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. 
613 pages, $4. 





th Consult the 
OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


for up-to-date references on opportunities, 





$5 trends, and training requirements in all 
pati Conti bibliography. Free 
A sample. 
year Occupational Index, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Creative Education, by Charlies Sumner Crow, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 456 pages, $s. 

Principles and Methods in Adult Education, by 
A. D. Mueller. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, 
428 pages, $2.80. 

Principles of Educational Psychology, by W. D, 
Commins. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1937. fio 
pages, $3. 

Problem Studies in School Administration, by 
Ernest C. Whitham. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1937. 186 pages, $1.50. 

Radio in the Classroom, by Margaret Harrison, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 260 pages, $2.50, 

Scholarship and Democracy, by J. B. Johnston, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 113 
pages, $1.25. 

School and Life, by Margaret E. Bennett and 
Harold C. Hand. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937. 185 pages, $1.24. 

Schools for a Growing Democracy, by James §. 
Trippett. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. 338 pages. 

Flying the Printways, by Carol Hovious. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 525 pages, $1.40. 

The Child: Learning and Living, by Katherine 
Heywood. New York: Longmans-Green & Co., 1937. 
191 pages, $2. 

The School in American Society, by S. Howard 
Patterson et al. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1937. 570 pages, $3. 





Conant. 





. . . OCCASIONAL PAMPHLETS ... 
of the Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
No. 1—Shall Teachers Be Scholars? By Henry W. Holmes. 


No. 2—On the Reform of Educational Research. By Robert Ulich. 
No. 3—Academical Patronage and Superintendence. By James B. 


25¢ each 


THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
13 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 12 


Page numbers indicate the month of issue as follows: 1-64, September; 65-128, 
October; 129-192, November; 193-256, December; 257-320, January; 321-384, February; 
385-448, March; 449-512, April; 513-576, May. 


Abbey, Roy E. An Art Entertainment Helped Us 
to Buy Beautiful Pictures, 551. 

Activities and the Curriculum, Extracurricular. By 
Edgar G. Johnston, 144. 

Activities at DeVilbiss High School, Youthopolis: 
The. By Grace Kratz, 400. 

Activities, Port Washington Junior-High Checklist 
for Homeroom Guidance. By Charles S. Johnson, 


16. 

Activities, What Pupils Think of Pupil. By Walter 
Crosby Eells, 469. 

Activity, Guidance Through Creative. By Adeline 
Mair, 26. 

Activity Is the Patrick Henry Junior High School 
Photography Club, A Beehive of. By Jesse G. Fox 
and Emanuel E. Margolies, 538. 

Activity Program, Madison High’s Codérdinated 
Class. By R. L. Hunt, 362. 

Addington, L. F. Wise County Pupils Build Units in 
Safety Education, 286. 

Allison, Harold W. The Classroom Democracy and 
the Spanish Civil War, 99. 

American History in Verse. By Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, 169. 

Art Entertainment Helped Us to Buy Beautiful 
Pictures, An. By Roy E. Abbey, 551. 

Attwood, Philip B. Healdsburg High School's Course 
on the Automobile, 48. 

Automobile, Healdsburg High School's Course on 
the. By Philip B. Attwood, 48. 


Bair, Frederick H. Exploring the Educational Pos- 
sibilities of Motion Pictures, 515. 

Barham, Jr., Thomas C. A Social-Studies Unit That 
Developed Pupiis’ Powers of Problem Solving, 33. 

Barnard, Raymond H. The Evils of High-School 
Debating, 211. 

Barr, William M. and Lintz, O. Loise. Our Personal 
Experience with Millburn’s Open Forum, 214. 
Barry, Ronald L. A Small High School Puts 
Through a Practical Curriculum Revision, 30. 
Beatty, Willard W. The Government’s Indian 

Schools: Revising Ideas About Indians, 268. 
Belfour, C. Stanton. Non-Athletic High-School Con- 
tests, 81. 
ey of Books on Peace. By Syracuse Peace 
Council, 460. 
Billingslea, Elizabeth. Design for a Library, 157. 
Bishop versus Mr. Johnson, Mr. (On the R.O.T.C. 
in the High School) 281. 

Book Reviews. Edited by Philip W. L. Cox, 57, 120, 
181, 248, 312, 373, 438. 500, 557. ; ; 
Book Selection Methods of a Progressive High 
School’s Library. By Richard James Hurley, 453. 
Bowes, C. A. From Golf Clubs to Hammers and 

Saws, 172. 
Bown, Robert Frederick and Smith, Dorothy Ruth. 
Integration of English Usage and Typing Skills, 


233. 

— Eleanor. Etiquette in Our High Schools, 
166. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Education for Every Normal 
outh 


» 412. 
~— ——. The Gardener and His Plants, gz. 


Bristow, William H. Applying Common Sense to 
the Homework Plan, 387. 

Broadcasts by Local Talent Serve Dayton Pupils. 
By Frances Brown, 230. 

Brown, Frances. Broadcasts by Local Talent Serve 
Dayton Pupils, 230. 

Brown, William B. The Los Angeles Schools Move 
Toward a More Functional Curriculum, 96. 

Bus Problem, Leavenworth Central School Solves 
Its. By R. S. Herré, 329. 

Bush, Merrill E. 4-Year Experiment of Oak Lane 
Country Day School, 293. 

But What Do the Guinea Pigs Think? By Naomi 
John White, 478. 

Butterfield, Ernest W. Editorial. Master of Arts in 
Education, 495. 

Butterweck, Joseph S. Interneship Should Precede 
Tenure, 135. 


Camp, The Teacher Goes to. By Frank I. Gary, 481. 

Campbell, Laurence R. The High-School News- 
paper as a House Organ, 358. 

Caverly, Ernest R. Shall the High School Eliminate 
Its Failures? 259. 

Central School Solves Its Bus Problem, Leaven- 
worth. By R. S. Herré, 329. 

Child-Care Unit of Triplett High School Uses Real 
Babies. By A. H. Hausrath, 51. 

Child Labor Before and After the NRA. By the 
National Child Labor Committee, 431. 

Choir, Lakeview Pupils Experience Literature 
Through a Verse. By Harriet McConnel, 427. 

Christmas of Oscar Stiflip, Prin., The. By Robert B. 
Nixon, 199. 

Citizens of Westcove. By Sylvia Glasner, 114. 

Civic Education vs. Hippodroming. By Sophie Pol- 
lack, 360. 

Civics Laboratory, Flint, Mich., Our Community. 
By Emily R. Kickhafer, 334. 

Civics Textbooks, The Bias of. By Jesse J. Pugh, 15. 

C.C.C., A Year of the. By Arthur A. Hitchcock, 19. 

Clark, Charles Blakie. A Man Teacher's Philosophy 
of His Job, 430. 

Clubs Engage in Extensive Projects, School’s Many, 


College Material, Many of “the Lowest Third” of 
Our Graduates Are. By W. E. Trebilcock, 544. 
Commercial Courses, The Los Angeles High Schools’. 

By J. N. Given, 297. 

Compromise: How a Progressive Teacher Beginning 
in a Conservative School Met the Problem. By 
Stanley E. Dimond, 217. 

“Conduct Unbecoming a Teacher”, Legal Meaning 
of. By William J. Walker, 8, 106. 

Conservative, Radical Goes. By G. O. Spencer, 264. 

Contests, Non-Athletic High-School. By C. Stanton 
Belfour, 81. 

Coéperation at Principia School, 3-Subject. By Hugh 
Semple, 356. 

Coérdinated Class Activity Program, 
High’s. By R. L. Hunt, 362. 

Cox, Philip W. L. Book Reviews, 57, 120, 181, 248, 
$12, 373, 438, 500, 557; editorials, 53, 116, 178, 241, 
242, 243, 308, 369, 554. 
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Current History, 4 Projects in. By A. M. Moseley, 


4 
- Extracurricular Activities and the. By 
Edgar G. Johnston, 144. 

Curriculum, The Los Angeles Schools Move Toward 
a More Functional. By William B. Brown, 96. 
Curriculum Revision, Small High School Puts 
Through a Practical. By Ronald L. Barry, go. 
Curtis, Winnette and Glendenning, Gwendolyn. A 
Survey of the Ideas and Methods Used by West- 
chester County Teachers of Foreign Language, 


547- 
Czechoslovak Schools Train for Democracy, The. 
By Francis H. Stuerm, 340. 
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A modern state 


Guidance 


program recommends 
these four volumes 


The modern program of guidance for the high 
schools of Georgia, published in March, 1938, lists 
many guidance books for supplementary or reference 
use—but recommends only six guidance books for 
basic use by teachers as manuals. These six books 
comprise the four volumes of the INOR GROUP- 
GUIDANCE SERIES, Brewer-Glidden’s Newspaper 
Stories for Group Guidance (also published by the 
Inor Publishing Co.) and one book published by 
another company. 

Concerning the INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE 
SERIES, the Georgia Guidance Program states, “This 
series of books is invaluable to the teacher of Guid- 
ance. It is recognized as ‘standard’ throughout the 
nation.” 


In the day's mail 


We have just received a letter from Truman G. 
Reed, principal of the Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Wash., asking the net price on a quantity 
order of 40 sets of this Series. He writes, “The INOR 
GROUP-GUIDANCE SERIES is the most helpful and 
complete presentation of the whole field of guidance 
that is in existence. I feel that no secondary-school 
teacher is equipped for his job unless he has a pretty 
thorough grasp of the material contained in these 
books. Naturally, one set in the school does not answer 
this purpose. I want each of our teachers to have a set 
for thorough study this summer.” 


In your school 


If your school is one of the thousands that have one 
or several sets of this Series, plan to make wider use 
of these books during the coming school year. Order 
copies of the first three volumes, which contain the 
materials of instruction in group guidance, for use as 
manuals by your homeroom teachers next fall. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL 


(Continued from page 537) 


and why are not officers of each organization elected 

by proportional representation? After all, it is the 

teachers’ dollars which keep these conventions go- 

ing. Or are we to preserve democracy for future 

citizens? R. B. N, 
© 


Democracy on Three Fronts 


1. Democracy and dictatorship go hand in hand 
in the school game. The more democratic you are, 
the more regimentation you must apply to your 
school. 

2. We believe in the essential principles of 
democracy in this school, but no pupil has the right 
to question any of the school’s regulations. That's 
anarchy! 

3. Political discussions have no place in our civics 
classes. The schools must be kept free of politics, 

F. G. L. 
© 


Teach as You Preach 


It was at T.C. The course was methods. One 
hour and forty minutes had been spent on just how 
to plan and present a stimulating assignment. 

The bell rang. Brief cases clicked. Feet shuffled. 
The class was in motion. The voice of the professor 
was about drowned. One caught, “AND READ THE 
next chapter, and write a...” 

One is reminded of Mark Twain’s “To be good 
is noble. To teach others to be good is nobler.” 
(And much less trouble.) Cc. W.R. 


© 


Vacation Plans 


I am going to read a book I want to read. 

I am going to talk of things I want to talk about. 

I am going to have life experiences I've neglected 
for so long. 

I’m going to sock the first person who mentions 
an educational shibboleth or challenge to me... 
or shall I challenge him to a duel? My bags, James! 

R. B. N. 


© 
Drip! Drip! 


Our historians tell us how it happened. 

“Intelligence was seeping down through the fa- 
vored few of the upper classes into the ranks of the 
common people.” Barnard and Roorbach, Epochs of 
World Progress, p. 373- 

Add: There was no one on hand to stop the 
seepage. F. G. L. 











